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A NEW EXERCISE FOR 
LEGAL MAXIMS. 

The agriculturist cannot forget his 
crops and his cattle on the Lord's 
day ; but he may guide his thoughts 
to the harvest at the end of the 
world, with its band of angel reapers, 
— ^to the ox of the burnt offering, 
and the Divine symbolism of the 
lamb. The man of science may find 
his mind still busy, amid the half- 
heard sermon or psalm, with his 
speculations on atoms and molecules 
and forces ; but the meditations that 
he cannot break he may bend, until 
the light, in the power and beauty 
and mystery of its triune beam, dis- 
courses to him of the Light of the 

I 



2 A NEW EXERCISE 

World, and the great secret of life, 
which his scientific methods all 
"turn-edge" upon, begins to glow 
with a radiance from a higher realm. 
And similarly it may be permitted to 
a lawyer to use the implements of 
his craft in a more spiritual hus- 
bandry. The writer therefore pro- 
poses to select a few common legal 
maxims and put them to a novel use. 

I. Qui facit per alium facit per se. 

(What a man does by the hand of 
another, he does himself.) But let 
us not derive a false comfort from the 
"wresting" of this legal "scripture," 
and say, " Then I am now preaching 
the Gospel in India and Africa ; I am 
fording rivers, and struggling against 
fevers, and defying robbers and rattle- 
snakes; for I subscribe to the Mis- 
sionary Society, and am sending men 
to this great work of the gospel- 
herald." It may, indeed, be partially 
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true, if you have the sympathetic heart 
and willing mind; for even Christ 
said, " He that giveth a cup of cold 
water to a disciple, in the name of a 
disciple, shall not miss a disciple's 
reward." Compounding for personal 
service by a money -payment is a 
transaction which in the church of 
Christ cannot be considered legiti- 
mate. Yet, if the invalid, or the man 
(or woman) shackled by domestic or 
official duty of paramount obligation, 
feels his sympathy and goodwill go 
forth to any branch of God's work, 
and is restrained by no pusillanimous 
self-indulgence from personal activity 
therein — then the pound, or the 
shilling, of such a one, contributed 
to the support of those who can give 
hand as well as heart, makes him a 
comrade of the men toiling in the 
field, and he may say, " The work is 
also mine, for qui facit per aliumfacit 
per sey 
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This maxim also smites on the head 
— knocking out what poor pretence 
of brains it may contain — the delusion 
that a man is not responsible for what 
he does not put his own hand to, 
although he permits it to be done on 
his behalf. There are bodies of 
Christian " Brethren " who profess 
to find some taint in " politics." They 
do not vote readily, if at all, in 
parliamentary or municipal elections ; 
the reform of our laws, the extinction 
of administrative abuses and sine- 
cures, extension of the franchise, abo- 
lition of ecclesiastical monopolies — 
these things seem to them "worldly." 
Yet they are no whit behindhand in 
receiving — even claiming — their share 
of the improvements won by the toil 
of politicians, "political dissenters," 
and committee - drudges. If there 
were any stain in this work, these 
recluses have shared it ; for " quifacit 
per alium facit per se." 
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In the great controversy now raging 
round theEstablishment — the Church 
of England as by law established — 
this maxim brings home guilt to all 
who are not enlisted and serving, 
according to their opportunities, on 
the side that appears to them the 
side of righteousness. Let English- 
men remember that this Establish- 
ment is the engine of the nation's will 
and the nation's force ; and that every 
individual in the nation lends his atom 
of energy to its portentous activities. 
Is the Anglican Confessional poison- 
ing the hearts and enslaving the 
consciences of the daughters of Eng- 
land? Is the fetish-worship of the 
sacramental bread and wine mingling 
the Gospel with paganism in the 
churches whose ministers owe allegi- 
ance to the State ? Then you, who 
not only abstain from using your own 
political power and influence towards 
the dissolution of this Establishment, 
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but frown on and discourage those 
who do — ^you are setting up the con- 
fessional, you are restoring the mass, 
you are maintaining sectarian arro- 
gance of the favoured clergy; for it 
is your agents in Parliament that 
uphold the mischief. You cannot 
shake yourself loose from the political 
responsibility and power that are 
woven into the texture of your birth- 
right as an Englishman. Qui facit 
per aliunt facit per se. 

2. Caveat emptor. (Let the buyer 
beware.) A purchaser is bound to 
keep his eyes open ; and if he has 
carelessly purchased an article with 
manifest defects, against which the 
vendor gave him no guarantee, the 
law will not listen to his complaints. 
Having eyes, the man is required by 
the law to use them. Therefore, O 
Esau ! you could complain neither of 
God nor of your father Isaac, that 
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you lost your birthright. The tran- 
sient nature of a " mess of pottage " 
was a very manifest defect. You 
gave your birthright as the price of 
that most perishable dainty. No one 
closed your eyes. You must stand 
to your bad bargain. Caveat emptor. 
Oh ! young men, followers of the 
dense and fleshly Esau, in this Vanity 
Fair of life, what rubbish some of you 
are bu5ang — gratifications and de- 
lights which, like a flake of snow 
caught on a feverish palm, melt and 
vanish ere they are fully tasted, but 
for which the price is health, and 
self-respect, and the favour of God. 
You know it is a wretched bargain. 
If you make it, blame not God, nor 
society, nor circumstance, even 
though you can moan and wail as 
melodiously as Byron. The jCourt 
cannot stay to hear you. Caveat 
emptm\ There is indeed one bargain 
into which you may plunge without 
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fear. Haste in concluding it, is mere 
wisdom. When God says, " Ye that 
are athirst, come, and buy wine and 
milk without money and without 
price," only Satan will cry, Caveat 
emptor ! 

3. Lex non cogit ad impossibilia. 

(The law compels no one to attempt 
what is impossible.) And yet there 
are men who, in thought if not in 
express words, charge the Great Law- 
giver with requiring the impossible. 
What God demands of us let us 
promptly seek to render without an 
instant's delay. Does Christ bid you 
come to Him on the water? Step 
boldly from the vessel's side, your 
eyes fixed, not on the yielding flood, 
but on the face of Him who bids you 
come. Have you, through evil habit 
and sinful neglect, so withered your 
soul that its highest faculties are but 
a shrunken and nerveless arm ? 
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Nevertheless, when your Lord says 
to you, "Stretch forth thine hand," 
make the thrust in the vigour of a 
loyal will and an unquestioning obedi- 
ence, and the paralysis shall pass 
like a dream, and the dead limb live. 
Is your difficulty in the Divine life a 
mountain of evil habits, and perver- 
ted affections, and reluctant will ? 
Tremble not before it. God has 
bidden you overcome it. Listen not 
to any suggestion of the adversary 
that God's commandments are be- 
yond your power to keep, and that, 
therefore. He will connive at indolent 
evasion. Is not God as just as Eng- 
lish law, and infinitely moi;e tender ? 
He has commanded, and the Giver 
of the Law is the loving and liberal 
Giver of strength to obey even its 
most formidable injunctions. Lex 
non cogit [nee Deus] ad impossibilia. 

4. Cujus est solum, ejus est usque 
ad coelum. (The owner of the soil 
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is the owner of everything upon it 
up to the sky.) This is a day for 
investigating all title-deeds ; and the 
Christian Church must not repine 
that her muniments are being chal- 
lenged. Men who envy the towering 
hopes and lofty claims of the chil- 
dren of God may again and again 
bring " an action for the recovery of 
the land" on which the glorious 
structure is raised, but we do not 
fear them. In the archives of the 
Church are the briefs in many a 
case of the kind in which the 
plaintiff has been defeated with 
costs, and the title of the Church, 
so often vainly impugned, grows 
stronger day by day. The life, death, 
and resurrection of our Lord are the 
freehold of the Church, and upon 
those — whatever may be the fate of 
much that in time past she has franti- 
cally fought for — her glorious fabric 
of hope and promise for man stands 
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firm, with its summit in the dazzling 
sunlight. Our foundation in historic 
fact is sure, and the hopes we build 
thereon rise into the skies. Cuju^ est 
solum, ejus est usque ad ccelum. 

Turn the maxim round, and catch 
the light from another facet. " Ours 
is the soil" of humanity, but a 
humanity redeemed by Christ, and 
linked with Divinity. We stand on 
the soil of a world which bore the all- 
consecrating Cross of Christ, and 
from which he rose to the right hand 
of God the Father. Participating in 
the same earthly nature that He wore, 
we have the right, and we own the 
glorious and imperious obligation to 
rise with Him, by the power of a vital 
union, unto the glory where He 
dwells. From the earth to the skies, 
it is a path of toil and suffering ; but 
toil stained with no meanness, and 
suffering bearing in its heart a noble 
exhilaration. If we stand on the soil 
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of Redemption, we stand where the 
path rises up the slopes of Sanctifi- 
cation to the sunlit summit of " the 
Glory that shall be revealed." From 
**the grace wherein we stand" we 
strain upwards in rejoicing faith and 
hope to " the glory of God." Jacob 
held for a night, by the right of pos- 
session, a few square yards of rocky 
soil. In the visions that irradiated 
his sleep he beheld a road of solid 
light sweeping upward from his rude 
bedside into the heaven of God's 
abode. And from every yard of 
earth's surface where rests a weary 
man the same royal road arises, and 
unto every weary ear the voice Divine 
is whispering, "I am the Way." 
" Where I am, there ye may be also." 
There is another maxim which we 
will use as an appendage to this, 
weaving their lessons together. 

5. Quicquid plantatur solo, solo 
cedit. (What is affixed to the land 
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is a part of the land.) It is a maxim 
that in its ordinary usage makes care- 
ful tenants build their greenhouse so 
as to simply rest by gravitation on 
brickwork let into the ground, not 
fastened by any bolts or screws. Then 
when the tenancy is over they can 
take their greenhouse away. Are there 
not many of us who are carelessly 
permitting in our hearts' affections, 
our ambitions, aspirations, habits, a 
perilous adhesiveness to the soil of 
the life that now is? When the 
tenancy of life ends, how large a part 
of their dearest spiritual possessions, 
as well as earthly riches, will many 
men have to leave behind — going 
forth poor and thinly clad to the life 
that is to come. The soil of this life 
is not ours ; let us not root our love 
and hope in it, for quicquid plantatur 
solo, solo cedif, and when Death comes 
with his warrant of ejectment, we 
may have to leave treasures in his 
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grasp. But let us remember that 
cujus est solum, ejtcs est tcsqtie ad coelum, 
and being even now "risen with 
Christ," let the enfranchised spirit 
take the full joy of its inheritance, and 
*' seek the things which are above." 

6« Vigilantibus et non dormi- 
entibus jura subveniunt. (The laws 
assist those who are awake, not those 
who sleep.) It is in the interest of 
the State that men should be required 
to act promptly in claiming their 
rights, and resisting wrong. The law 
does not love the man that sleeps upon 
a cause of quarrel. And this discipline 
in promptitude is also wholesome for 
men themselves. Nor is this attitude 
of the lawgiver towards indolence 
unknown in a higher sphere. " What 
I say unto you," said the Master, " I 
say unto all — watch !" There are 
many blessings which must be " shot 
flying " if we are to secure them. 
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Opportunities rise suddenly, and we, 
like practised sportsmen, must be 
ready. God's laws in the kingdom 
of grace, as in the kingdom of nature, 
will help us if we are ready to be 
helped. But we must be always 
ready, for the favourite hour of 
Providence is "such an hour as ye 
think not." If the miller be not 
prepared when the breeze rises, his 
corn will remain unground. If we 
are not watching for that breath of 
the Lord " which bloweth where it 
listeth," the gracious wind will pass 
by, and leave us unmoved and stag- 
nant, " idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean." How long did the 
laws which are now so beneficially 
employed for mankind in the tele- 
graph, the steam engine, and a 
hundred other familiar wonders, wait 
for the vigilant eye ? The vigilant 
and patient man appeared at last; 
and the discovered laws, nowise 
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reluctant, went into harness to serve 
mankind. But they did not obtrude 
themsehres on sleeping generations. 
They were content to wait while 
century after century- grew hoary 
and was gathered to its fathers, 
until the vigilant man came by, who 
detected their working, appreciated 
their power to help and save, and 
claimed their willing service. 

We are living under a law of 
grace, a law which sprang out of the 
love of God, and recorded itself on 
the cross of Christ, a law that saves 
those who are ready and willing to 
be saved. But its operations, though 
not fitful, are conditioned by times 
and seasons to each soul. We have 
the right to be saved, a privilege 
sealed to us by Him who is " faithful 
and just to forgive." But the doom 
of the sluggard is still written in the 
same statute-book. And the Saviour 
Himself spoke sorrowfully and omi- 
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nously of those who did not recognise 
the " day of their visitation." 

The Bible is full of denunciation 
of the slothful and the slumberous, 
and of promise to those who wake, 
and wait, and watch. And if the 
highest blessings in the kingdom of 
heaven are the prize of the vigilant, 
it is but carrying into the skies the 
principle found useful and held just 
in our earthly courts — Vigilantibm 
et non dormientibus jura subveniunL 

7. Nemo dat qui non habet (He 
who has not gives not) ; Nemo dat 
quod non habet (No man gives what 
he has not). An ordinary illustration 
of the maxim thus variously expressed 
is found in the rule that, speaking 
generally, a man cannot endow 
another with a better title to land or 
goods than he himself possesses. 
No matter how solemn the deed by 
which he professes to effect the 

2 
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transfer, " the law," in the words of 
Baron Pollock, "has long been settled 
that a person cannot assign that 
which is not in him." And it is true 
of better treasure than gold or silver. 
Be a man minister, evangelist, or 
Sunday-school teacher, how can he 
impart to others a brighter, clearer, 
worthier conception of the glory of 
God, as revealed in the person and 
work of Christ, than he himself has 
seen? A multitude of words in a 
deed may conceal to the uninitiated 
a hopelessly bad title, and gorgeous 
rhetoric in pulpit or on platform may 
hide spiritual poverty. But the in- 
structed lawyer soon puts his finger 
on the fatal blot in the deed, and the 
soul hungering for the bread of life, 
and thirsty with sin's fever, is not to 
be appeased by an eloquence that 
lacks the presence of that Divine 
refreshment which the spirit craves. 
He who " rideth on the wings of the 
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wind " may condescend to employ 
the fervour and passion of the orator, 
and upon the winged words of a man 
to enter into men's hearts ; but what 
is the wind without the Divine 
Rider? What can the preacher do 
in whose heart God is not stirring 
and controlling and sanctifying the 
emotion of the speaker ? His words 
may bewilder and confound by the 
brilliancy of metaphor, the pathos 
of delivery, the fluency and artful 
pauses ; but if the " real Presence " 
be not on the altar of the speaker's 
heart, he will speak in vain — Nemo 
dot qui non habet. Accurate theology 
can be learnt in the schools, and 
taught by their methods. Rules of 
morality. Christian ethics, come in 
through the gate of the mind, and 
by the same gate can make their 
exit, in such garb of speech as the 
storehouse of each mind can array 
them withal. But *'to know Him 

2 — 2 
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and the power of His resurrection " — 
this knowledge descends from above, 
through the gate of the spirit, that 
opens towards the skies; it is a 
knowledge won by faith and prayer, 
and the travail of the soul. All the 
solemnities of a profuse ritual, all 
the intoxication of delicious music, 
and all the riches of a well-stored 
mind^ will not avail for men's salva- 
tion if he who goes forth to save 
have not the essential treasure of the 
indwelling Christ. If the power of 
the love of Christ be not present in a 
man's own heart, how can he warm 
others with speech about that love ? 
He is a bar of iron sundered from the 
galvanic battery through virtue of 
which it is a magnet ; he ceases to 
attract. The Christ that is not in his 
heart cannot be " lifted up " in his 
speech, nor " draw men unto Him." 
The exceptions to this maxim are 
not without suggestiveness. In the 
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case, for instance, of negotiable 
securities, such as bills of exchange, 
it is familiar to all that they pass from 
hand to hand by endorsement, and 
(in the absence of fraud in the 
receiver) frequently pass a better title 
than the endorser himself possessed. 
And so there are certain historic 
facts, and doctrines deduced there- 
from, which can be taught by those 
to whom the full value of those facts 
was never known. They are like a 
horse drawing a waggon of hay, of 
which it does not get a mouthful. 
The seed of the kingdom may pass 
from hand to hand before it drops at 
last into the "honest and good heart." 
But still the maxim retains its un- 
abated significance for all who would 
join in winning the world to Christ. 
You cannot rouse men to a love you 
do not feel, nor quicken them to a 
repentance you have never shared, 
nor awaken them to a hunger and 
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thirst for righteousness -which has 
never goaded you to a search for the 
bread and water of life. If you are 
in spiritual twilight, your hearers 
will never be lit with any radiance of 
the Sun of Righteousness reflected 
from you. You are cold at heart, 
and you cannot make them warm. 
Nemo dat quod non habet. 

8. Delegatus non potest dele- 
gare. (The person to whom any 
office or duty is delegated cannot 
delegate it to another.) Familiar 
instances of this are found in the 
inability of a judicial officer, or an 
arbitrator, or a person acting under 
letter of attorney, to transfer his 
functions where no express power 
to do so is conferred at the time 
of his appointment. And what- 
ever powers the .upholders of the 
fanciful doctrine of apostolical suc- 
cession may imagine to have been 
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bestowed upon St. Peter and his 
colleagues by the well-known words 
of our Lord, the good sense of this 
maxim would deem them extin- 
guished at the Apostles' death. For, 
strain the interpretation, if you will, 
so as to include the fantastic Roman 
claims, the express mandate was to 
the Apostles, and not to their 
delegates and nominees, and delegatus 
non potest delegare. And for another 
and more homely application of the 
maxim, we may venture to remind 
those to whom God has entrusted 
special duties, that they cannot roll 
off the responsibility. Fathers and 
mothers who send their children to 
a Sunday-school to receive their 
religious instruction may well re- 
member that the duty of "training 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord " is theirs by Divine 
ordinance. Let them thankfully get 
what assistance they can, but the 
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duty of seeing the work done is 
still theirs. God has entrusted to 
father and mother the noble task of 
bringing up their children, by precept 
and example, to love and fear the 
Lord God of their fathers, and ieU- 
gatus non potest delegare. 

g. Sic utere tuo ut non aliehum 
Iscdas. (So enjoy your own pro- 
perty as not to injure that of anyone 
else.) For example, a man may 
not build on his land so as to 
obstruct the light that comes to 
my ancient windows, nor so dam up 
a stream on his own estate as to 
throw it back upon his neighbour's. 
It is an importation into English 
law of the Christian maxim, " Look 
not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things 
of others." " May not I do as I 
will with mine own?" No. Ab- 
solute, unconditioned property is 
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known neither to man's law nor 
God's. It is yours sub modo. If you 
set your own freehold house on fire, 
you will be arrested as an incendiary. 
Nor may you store up on your 
premises the raw material of pesti- 
lence. For even to endanger your 
neighbour's house or life is in itself 
an injurious use of your possessions. 
And the principle must be carried 
into higher altitudes than human 
law can reach. Thought is free, 
opinion is free ; but in the utterance 
of your thoughts you press, for good 
or evil, on the life of another, and 
what you are free to think you are 
not always free to say. We are not 
counselling cowardice or dissembling. 
We are only leading to that caution 
which comes indeed naturally to men 
who love and honour those to whom 
they speak, as children of one 
Father. One of the criteria of a 
legitimate freedom in promulgation 
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of unwelcome truths — new or for- 
gotten truths — is the spirit, the 
animus, of our speech. If we are 
conscious we are " speaking the 
truth " (as we deem it) " in love," we 
have one of the signs that we are 
discharging our duty in thus speak- 
ing. That carefulness over the well- 
being of our brethren, which is the 
spirit of our motto, makes it probable 
that we are using our mental and 
spiritual possessions so as not to 
injure the minds and spirits of others. 
But if we "use our freedom as a 
cloke of maliciousness," we invali- 
date the title to our freedom. The 
right to the undisturbed possession 
of our own passes from us as soon as 
we use it to the injury of another. 

10. Cessante ratione legis cessat 
ipsa lex. (Where the reason of a 
law ceases, the law itself ceases.) 
A familiar illustration of this is 
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found in the privilege from arrest 
enjoyed by members of Parliament 
during the Session. The reason of 
the immunity is that they may be 
free to do their duty to the State. 
Therefore, when the Session ends, 
their immunity also ends. 

This maxim might be used as a 
motto on a Liberal banner. It is 
the hatchet laid to the root of the 
trees that the Conservatives so 
briskly defend. Would that every 
law and institution did cease when 
their soul of reason is fled ! " Time 
was that when the brains were out 
a man would die." How many a 
law on our own statute book is only 
" walking about to save funeral 
expenses." Take the law of primo- 
geniture as an example. The feudal 
reasons lie buried in a far-distant 
past, but the law hitherto has kept 
above-ground. And so did the whole 
Jewish economy, with all the ela- 
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borate laws of its ritual, pass away 
with the coming of our Lord. 
"Priests" are an anachronism now, 
and the very name ought to have 
been abandoned. The Anglican 
Prayer Book has retained the appel- 
lation " priest " for the ministers of 
the National Church, and many now 
are finding an offensive and alien 
life filling out the name they should 
have left in the sepulchre where the 
Apostles interred it. The gorgeous 
decoration of the Jewish temple, 
the fierceness of portions of the 
Mosaic code, the holy days and 
seasons, how many of these have 
received a fictitious resurrection at 
the hands of men who forgot that 
some even of Divine laws have a 
term set to them in their own purpose, 
and cessante ratione cessat ipsa lex. 

II. Quod ab initio non valet, in 
tractu temporis non convalescit. 
(That which was originally void does 
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not by lapse of time become valid.) 
Statutes of limitation of actions may 
in some cases, for the welfare of 
the State, bar a man's remedy for 
an injustice after the lapse of six, 
twenty, or sixty years. But no 
statute can turn injustice or false- 
hood into truth. Of ecclesiastical, 
social, or political institutions or 
doctrines it is true, as of the man, 
"the hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way 
of righteousness," while no im- 
postor is so cordially hated as " the 
hoary impostor." There are churches 
claiming veneration from us on the 
score of their antiquity whose chain 
of title is visibly and demonstrably 
rotten in the first links. Poisoned 
water is not purified by travelling 
through miles of pipes, and Roman 
and Anglican superstitions have no 
claim upon us by reason of their age, 
for we can go to their initium, the 
New Testament of our Lord and 
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Saviour. We try them by that in- 
fallible standard, and the verdict is, 
" Non valent " — they are worthless. 
And being worthless, their antiquity 
avails them nothing. If a man 
bottle vinegar, and lay it down in 
his cellars till the most respectable 
cobwebs enfold the bottles, it is none 
the more worth drinking for its 
silent years on his shelves. Bad 
social habits, bad business maxims, 
bad rules and modes of life in every 
realm of man's activity, deserve no 
honour for their age. Away with 
them ! Doff not your hat to their 
grey hairs. The truths of God 
indeed, though old as dateless 
eternity past, are yet ever young as 
each returning spring. The angels 
in Christ's sepulchre were in the 
guise and garb of young men. The 
waters of life come not to us through 
weary lengths of aqueduct, but spring 
up at our feet. We " drink of the 
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Rock that follows us." Whatever 
institutions men may hold dear, and 
however the ivy of sentiment may 
cling fondly about their towers, we 
will neither abide nor worship there 
if the foundations be unsound. Their 
age shall not save them, even if we 
be dubbed iconoclasts for our radical 
zeal, for Quod ah initio non valet, in 
tractu temporis non convalescit. 

12. Falsa demonstratio non 
nocet. (A mere false description 
does not make an instrument void.) 
By way of example : If the language 
of a deed of conveyance makes it 
clear that a certain property was 
intended to pass thereby, and upon 
the deed is endorsed a map or 
plan in which the boundaries and 
colouring are erroneous, and would 
indicate a smaller estate than is 
covered by the language of the 
conveyance, the effect of the plain 
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language of the deed shall not be 
narrowed and stinted by the inade- 
quate map, for faha demonstratio non 
nocet. 

The good sense which is the vital 
essence of this maxim applies to that 
common objection against Christi- 
anity drawn from the inconsistent 
lives of its professed adherents. 
Christianity demands to be judged 
out of the written record in which 
the Holy Spirit has enshrined it. 
The very term " inconsistency " is 
sufficient evidence that the lives to 
which the objection is taken are re- 
cognised as mere falsce demonstrationes 
— poor and deficient realizations, im- 
perfect essays, the handiwork of 
journeymen and apprentices to the 
faith. The objector incautiously re- 
veals his acquaintance with the lofty 
standard by which these lives are 
found faulty, and therefore by that 
standard he will be judged. If he 
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knew of no such standard, and those 
charts of the Divine life were all the 
guidance the objector had, then if he 
lost his way excuse were to be made 
for him ; but now that his very scoff 
shows that he is aware of their de- 
viation from the truth, and that for 
the purposes of his sour criticism he 
can himself lay the scale to their 
error and the plumb-line to their 
divergence, his pretence of being 
misled is a fraudulent pretext. Let 
him be encompassed on all sides by 
defective Christians — one-eyed, one- 
armed, wooden-legged Christians — 
he knows that what he looks upon 
are no more the ideals of " perfect 
men in Christ Jesus " than the wards 
of an infirmary present just models 
of the human face and form divine. 
And knowing this, his conscience 
anticipates the judgment of the Last 
Day, which will sweep away all his 
argumentative frivolities. These poor 

3 
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copies have at least called his atten- 
tion to the original, and falsa demon- 
stratio non nocet. 

Nevertheless, though it be a trite 
remark, we can hardly pass on with- 
out taking warning to ourselves. We 
are "the epistles of Christ, known 
and read of all men." And though 
our " false description " may not jus- 
tify the sinner, who, with full know- 
ledge that it is a false description, 
uses it as an excuse for continuing 
in sin, yet it does injury to souls, 
exciting nausea and disgust in 
some to whom the appetite for the 
bread of life was just returning, and 
chilling the repentant prodigals ; and 
we may well remember with serious- 
ness and devout care the woe de- 
nounced against " those by whom 
offences come." We have all seen 
on the walls a border enclosing a 
space of white paper with the words 
" Watch this frame " printed above.. 
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And in due time the public curiosity 
is gratified. Every man making a 
profession of Christianity does in 
effect say to the world, " Watch this 
frame." May God help us all to fill 
up the frame of our Christian pro- 
fession with a faithful delineation of 
the noble life " as the truth is in 
Jesus." 

13. Nemo est ha^es viventis. 
(No one is heir to a living man.) 
Heirs apparent and heirs presump- 
tive there may be, but not complete 
heirs. We meditate no puzzles as to 
the legal devolution of real estate 
vested in Enoch or Elijah. We take 
the commonplace maxim into a 
higher realm. There are men whom 
the sepulchre has received " accord- 
ing to the flesh," who not only *' live 
unto God in the spirit," but live 
and rule in His Church with an 
authority that death has not 

3—2 
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diminished, and a living energy 
that the grave has only set free. 
Are the Apostles dead, that men talk 
of being their successors ? Is Abel 
the only one that " being dead yet 
speaketh " ? Are the words of the 
Evangelists and of those who indited 
the inspired Epistles and Apocalypse 
dead cinder-heaps, that men call for 
the warmth of more modern revela- 
tion and infallible living teachers ? 
Stir the ashes, as they seem to you, 
and the embers shall burst forth with 
light and heat, and he who breaks 
through the outer crust of the letter 
shall find the perennial fire burning 
bright within. Paul and Peter and 
John — are they dead, that they need 
successors? Nay! their words, in- 
stinct with life, reaching through all 
time, never outworn or obsolete, are 
the sceptres of these kings of men 
who, in the name of the King of 
kings, govern the Church still from 
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the world of spirits. They emphati- 
cally live, and nemo est hares viventis. 

14. Assignatus utitur jure auc- 
toris. (An assignee is clothed with 
the rights of his principal.) There- 
fore the assignee of a lessee has 
the same rights against the lessor 
as the lessee had, and the assignee 
of a debt the same powers as the 
original creditor. Would it avail 
a debtor, when requested by the 
assignee to pay the debt, to say 
that he would treat with the original 
creditor, but declined to recognise 
his assignee? And why should 
men suppose that they are at 
liberty to ignore and to mutilate the 
Epistles, treating them with scant 
deference, whilst they profess to 
reverence the Gospels ? Were not 
the Apostles the channels, according 
to Christ's promise, of the Holy 
Ghost, and did not the risen Saviour 
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continue to teach the Church and 
the world by their lips and pens ? In 
the patronizing and condescending 
attitude which some permit them- 
selves to adopt towards Paul and 
John and Peter, they are indeed 
guilty of irreverence towards the 
Holy Ghost, who took of the things 
of Christ and showed them to those 
inspired guides of the Church. When 
they speak to us, Christ speaks, for 
assignatiis utitur jure auctoris. 

15. Interpretatio chartarum be- 
nigne facienda est, ut res magis 
valeat quam pereat ; et verba in- 
tentioniy non e contrai debent 
inservire. (The interpretation of 
deeds must be liberal and reason- 
able, so that their purpose may 
not fail of effect ; and the words 
used must yield to the intention.) 
Acting on this rule, the Courts will 
always construe that which is ob- 
scure by that which is plain, and will 
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ascertain the sense in which the 
parties employed the terms needing 
interpretation, and will use the light 
of one part of an instrument for de- 
termining the meaning of darker 
portions. In short, subject to cer- 
tain inevitable restrictions with which 
we have no present concern, the 
Courts will bring common-sense to 
aid the interpretation of disputed 
instruments. And if men would give 
Holy Scripture the advantage of the 
same fair and reasonable canons of 
construction, much theological fog 
might be dispersed. When the high 
truths of the Spirit descend from the 
rare and fine air, which is their 
native home, into the misty atmo- 
sphere of human language, they in- 
evitably suffer from the medium 
through which they reach us. When 
our Lord spoke the truths of the 
kingdom of heaven in the words and 
phrases of Syria, He well knew that 
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to the wilful and perverse His mean- 
ing would suffer distortion. But to 
the honest and reasonable soul the 
meaning is clear, and all that the 
written Word of God asks of us is 
that we apply to it the same fair, 
liberal, and rational methods that we 
do to other compositions. Every 
artist is harassed by the incapacities 
of the substance through which he 
manifests his ideas. Be it in oils, or 
water-colours, or crayons, or cut 
paper, or clipped box-trees — ^we make 
the needful allowance for the capa- 
cities of that in which he works. 
Thus it is patent to us all that the 
" literal " meaning of words may be 
utterly false, whilst ^at the same time 
the real meaning shines most apparent. 
How much of our Lord's discourses 
requires this benigna interpretatio, and 
with calm dignity assumes that we 
will give to His utterances in the 
speech of earth the advantage of 
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those familiar rules by which we 
arrive at the heart and core of things 
spoken. When He said, "Give to 
every one that asketh of thee," He 
did not deem it necessary to add a 
fence against wilful perversity by the 
proviso that we were not to give 
brandy to a drunkard or a knife to a 
suicidal maniac. He knew that every 
docile observant soul who treasured 
up His words would hold "in an 
honest and good heart " the clue to 
the right application. And when, 
standing in full Ufe and vigour before 
His disciples. He had a piece of 
bread in His hands and said of that 
piece of bread, " This is My Body," 
He did not deem it needful to ex- 
plain that He had not two bodies, 
one of which was holding the other 
in its hand, the two being mystically 
one. He was using an obvious figure 
of speech, which the densest brain 
of all the Twelve could be in no 
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danger of misconceiving so ridicu- 
lously. And when Peter, speaking 
of the hard sayings of Paul, would 
describe the twisted and mischievous 
interpretation they received, he uses 
the term " wrest," because the pro- 
cess was a perverse and wrong- 
headed one, involving a departure 
from equitable rules of construction. 
If it be asked. How are we to 
arrive at this general intention by 
which the words are to be tested? 
the answer is. By a collation of the 
whole of the utterances of the Sacred 
Writings upon the point in question. 
It is a rule in law not to "go beyond 
the four corners " of a deed for the 
ascertainment of its intention; but 
within those limits all illumination 
is welcomed. The " recitals," which 
narrate what is intended to be done, 
will bear upon the interpretation of 
the " covenants," in which the actual 
agreement is meant to be expressed ; 
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and so the whole intent and current 
of loving purpose in Divine revela- 
tion will illuminate passages that 
might, if standing absolutely alone, 
perplex and distress the heart. And 
it is very observable that in some- 
thing like an exact ratio of import- 
ance, the most vital truths of Scrip- 
ture are expressed in such a multi- 
plicity of ways, with such variety of 
phraseology, that the imperfection of 
human speech is substantially cured, 
and the soul may feel that by means 
of words it has reached conceptions 
that no words can fully express. 
Take for instance the substitutionary 
death of Christ. The whole ritual 
of the elder dispensation is a vast 
picture-gallery of emblematic repre- 
sentations of this priceless truth. 
And when we come to the more 
abstract expressions in the New 
Testament, what fecundity of new 
forms of language is exhibited! 
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We are told that " Christ died for 
us," that He " bore our sins in His 
own body on the tree," that He 
"gave Himself a ransom for us," 
that " Christ our Passover is sacri- 
ficed for us " — ^why need we extend 
the list of forms of expression by 
which our souls obtain a secure hold 
on this central truth ? 

Surely at the last great assize none 
will remain more incurably ** speech- 
less" than those who shall then 
affect to pretend that they perused 
the proclamation of God's mercy and 
the deed of His new covenant, and 
failed to understand the conditions 
of salvation. 

i6. Rex non debet esse sub 
hominei sed sub Deo et sub lege, 
quia lex facit regem. (The king 
is under no man, yet he is in 
subjection to God and to the law, 
for the law makes the king.) If 
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the king's throne be secure, it is be- 
cause it rests on the law, and the law 
is built on the people's absent and 
conviction. Therefore the king may 
not override the law and rule by 
caprice; and in the realm of the 
spirit conscience is king, and is sub- 
ject to no external authority. But 
there is an authority to which con- 
science must bow — to God, and to 
His law and revealed will. Unin- 
structed consciences are apt to give 
themselves airs, as if they wielded an 
independent sceptre. But their right 
to reign rests on that law which they 
are bound diligently to master and 
humbly to defer to — the law of God. 
And the decrees of conscience will 
give no protection to the soul which 
acts under their warrant, if con- 
science itself be not willingly suh Deo 
et sub lege, quia lexfacit regem. 

17. Noscitur a sociis. This maxim 
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is not to be translated, as might 
appear at first sight, "A man is 
known by the company he keeps," 
but is used in the sense that " the 
meaning of a word may be ascer- 
tained by reference to the mean- 
ing of words associated with it," 
and is sometimes supplanted by the 
maxim ^^ ex antecedentibus et conse- 
quentibm fit optima interpretatio (the 
brist interpretation is obtained from 
a consideration of what goes before 
and what follows after). Many a 
scandal would have been extin- 
guished in the spark, many a heart- 
burning suppressed, many a broken 
friendship healed, if the unhappy 
words repeated with " literal" accu- 
racy by the talebearer could have 
been interpreted to the wounded 
hearer a sociis, with all the advantage 
of context and circumstance. Even 
Scripture contains the assertion 
"There is no God," and the in- 
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junction " Curse God and die." We 
are no apologists for " idle words." 
But still less are we the apologists 
of those who take the hasty words 
and ill-considered deeds of their 
acquaintances, and give them such a 
new setting as makes them shine 
with an evil and lurid light they did 
not originally bear. If a man be 
suffering pain of body or of mind, 
his words are to be judged d sociis, by 
the sad context of his suffering. If 
a woman say with a smile and a kiss 
that her child is " a little rogue," do 
we not know that it is but the 
humorousness of love playing with 
language in very gamesomeness ? 
We hear of something our friend 
has said that seems unkind to us, or 
we note some gesture or omission 
that to our watchful hearts wears 
the aspect of unfriendliness. "Give 
the prisoner," that is to say, your 
friend's love, the benefit of the 
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doubt. The context, if you knew it, 
would clear all up, and of the trouble- 
some word or thing you would say 
with a relieved spirit, noscitur a sociis. 

i8. De minimis non curat lex. 

(The law does not regard trifles.) So 
runs the legal maxim ; but we might 
supplement it with the words — sed 
de minimis curat Deus. The law does 
not regard trifles ; but there are no 
unregarded trifles in the eye of God. 
He sees the glazing eye, notes the 
last shiver of the dying sparrow, and 
receives its little spark of life — to 
extinction ? Who knows ? It goes 
back to God Who gave it. An 
electric spark flashed upon a wheel 
in swiftest motion in the darkness 
shows you the wheel at rest — every 
spoke distinct, without any bewilder- 
ment and mist of rapid revolution. 
So to God's eye is all earthly in- 
tricacy. " The law " solemnly and 
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somewhat pompously embodies its 
imperfection in this maxim. It does 
not regard trifles because its finest 
tools are coarse, and its best lenses 
not free from flaw. Magnify side by 
side the finest needle and a bee's 
sting, and you have the emblem of 
man's law and God's — of man's skill 
and God's skill. Dr. Chalmers long 
ago reminded us how the microscope 
may comfort him whom the telescope 
dismays. "The Infinite" wears a 
smile when we see it concerned with 
our microscopic cares, and wants, 
and fears. 

Nevertheless, the old legal maxim 
has a use in life for us, beyond the 
work it does in Courts. And the 
direction it takes may be seen from 
noting its application in legal prac- 
tice. Theoretically, a riparian pro- 
prietor is entitled to the full flow 
of a stream, undiminished by the 
abstraction of its waters higher up. 

4 
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But if he were to bring an action 
because his neighbour above him 
had taken a pailful of water out, he 
would receive a light on the meaning 
of this maxim that would never 
desert his memory — the light of 
£ s. d. consuming in the flame of 
a bill of costs. Similar would be the 
experience of another who should 
complain of some tiny infraction of 
his rights of light, or of purity of 
air. There are too many large-sized 
troubles in the world for the law to 
be examining the animalculae of un- 
righteousness. There is a robust 
common-sense about this rule that 
some nervous, fidgety, over-sensitive 
people would do well to incorporate 
with their daily lives. Little affronts, 
little acts of injustice, little rights 
denied us, little wrongs done us — 
these are the little barnacles on our 
keel that so often hinder the vessel's 
speed. Let us scrape them off with 
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the maxim de minimis non curat lex 
{nee Sana mens). 

ig. Quilibet potest renunciare 
juri pro se introducto. (Anyone 
may renounce a right which is for 
him alone) — a stipulation in a deed, 
for example, introduced solely in his 
interest, or the right to plead the 
statute of limitations, or infancy, 
in bar of a debt. So a man who 
has a right to let on lease for 
twenty-one years may waive seven, 
and let for fourteen. But there is 
an emphasis on the pro se introducto. 
A mother has the right to claim a 
child within the age of; nurture; 
but it is also the child's right, and 
the mother cannot waive it. 

The waiving of rights that we have 
no right to waive is too common an 
occurrence in these days of charity 
and freedom. Many a time are we 
reminded of that Transatlantic debtor 
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who, when his creditor magnani- 
mously threw off half his claim, 
replied with enthusiasm, " I'll not 
be outdone ; Vll throw off the other 
half." 

The "laity" cheerfully leave to 
the " clergy " the right to preach 
the gospel, the right to proclaim the 
glad tidings to those whom the 
heavenly melody has not yet reached, 
and the right to stir the spirits and 
quicken the pulses of those who 
have believed. They surrender 
many of their functions into the 
hands of a caste, at whose feet they 
sit with misapplied humility. We 
believe in the necessity and ordi- 
nance of a regular ministry; we 
believe in the importance of a man 
guiding himself by the judgment of 
his church as to what position he is 
best fitted to fill. But when we see 
men of meagre wits and shallow 
experience in the pulpit, and men 
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of muscular minds, ripe experience, 
and power of speech, sitting in- 
dolently in the pews on the plea 
that Christian humility and modesty 
have led them to hand over all those 
functions to the clergy, we are 
inclined to say : " Brethren ! the 
right to employ all the powers God 
gave you in the service of Christ's 
kingdom was not ju^ pro vobis in- 
trodtictum.^^ And so, when on a 
religious platform an elderly minister 
of some minor sect humbly takes a 
hindmost place and suffers some 
novice of a bigger sect to precede 
him, we say : " Brother ! your 
humility bespeaks your ripeness in 
the Christian life, but remember that 
the flag you are lowering is not your 
flag, but the flag of human freedom. 
However painful to your modesty, 
you must claim your place." It is 
only the jus pro se introducto that the 
Christian man may, and should, be 
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slow to claim and ready to give up. 
" Charity seeketh not her own.** 
But it must be " her own " that 
she declines to seek. It was well 
done of St. Paul to defend the rights 
of a Roman citizen, trampled upon 
in his own person, and to insist on 
the magistrates humbling themselves 
to fetch him out of prison. 

20. Respondeat superior. (Let the 
principal be held responsible.) The 
principal sometimes objects to this : 
" Nay ! never shake thy gory locks 
at me; thou canst not say I did it." 
No; but he had to answer for it. 
But sometimes the maxim is evaded 
on the other side, and a man will try 
to justify an action which his con- 
science condemns by sheltering him- 
self under this maxim. To such a 
one Hosea Biglow writes : 

" £f you take a sword and dror it. 
And go stick a feller thru, 
Guvment ain't to answer for it, 
God'll send the bill to you." 
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It was feeble logic which led the 
sleeper, awakened in a burning house, 
to turn on his pillow, with the obser- 
vation, " Fm only a lodger." 

21. Nemo debet esse judex in 
propria suS causi. (No man must 
act judicially where he has a per- 
sonal interest in the cause.) It is 
right thus to preserve our Bench 
from the remotest suspicion of bias. 
Therefore the spirit cannot listen to 
the flesh when the flesh votes itself 
a judge of what is its due, and 
vaults into the judgment-seat, and 
pronounces in favour of the gratifica- 
tion of its affections and lusts. The 
flesh may argue and plead, but the 
spirit must listen and decide, otherwise 
man "lives in an inverted order;" 
there is revolution in his kingdom. 

22. Audi alteram partem. (Hear 
both sides.) In law this is actually 
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done. Outside the purlieus of the 
Courts there is absolutely no maxim 
that lives more luxuriantly on men's 
lips, and perishes more miserably in 
men's hearts and lives. Instead of 
"hearing the other side," the rule 
seems to be — crush the other side if 
you can ; if you are a landowner, 
refuse them land for a place of 
worship, draw your skirts round you 
with a holy frown as you pass their 
gatherings, put their literature in 
your Index Expurgatorius. If you are 
a poor man, go to their public meet- 
ings, howl at their speakers, prevent 
anyone being heard, sprinkle cayenne 
pepper on the floor, and turn the gas 
out. Then go home, rich man and 
poor man, and meditate on your 
relations with the maxim you hypo- 
critically profess to admire — A%(di 
alteram partem. 

23. Qui haeret in literft, haeret in 
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cortice. (He who sticks to the letter 
sticks to the bark or shell.) Courts 
will endeavour so to construe a deed 
as to fulfil its obvious intention, com- 
plying with the spirit rather than the 
letter, even although, in doing so, 
they have to disregard the precise 
signification , of particular words. 
For example : if a lessee covenant to 
leave on the land all the timber 
growing there when he took his lease, 
and then, at the conclusion of his 
term, cut it all down, but leave it 
where it fell, though he has not 
broken its letter, he would be held to 
have committed a breach of the 
covenant. * Why will not men apply 
the same course of plain common- 
sense to the Scriptures ? 

Many readers seem to consider 
themselves bound to an absolutely 
literal rendering of texts, when it 
ought to be obvious that a strictly 
literal rendering is often the palpably 
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false rendering. Writers who allow 
themselves the use of metaphor, 
hyperbole, or any other figure of 
speech they take a fancy to, will 
fetter the authors of gospels, pro- 
phecies, and epistles to the style of 
an Act of Parliament, like courtiers 
who bow with an affectation of cring- 
ing reverence before a monarch, 
while they hem him in with an eti- 
quette that prescribes where and 
when and how he shall eat, drink, 
sleep, ride, and walk. When our 
Lord, being visibly in His body 
whole and sound, taking a piece of 
bread, said, "This is My body, which 
is broken for you," could any wisdom 
short of Omniscience have foreseen 
the absurd literality with which those 
words would be construed, in stub- 
born defiance of our common-sense 
maxim ? We may remark, in pass- 
ing, that in arguing with these slaves 
of the letter, it is sometimes well to 
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" answer a fool according to his 
folly." For example : if the Lord is 
to be taken literally in the astound- 
ing proposition that the bread He 
held was His body, then the Apostle 
Paul is to be taken with the same 
literality (according to a proverb too 
homely to be quoted on so serious a 
theme) when he said that the Church 
is Christ's body. Therefore, when 
the Church partakes of the Lord's 
Supper, it eats itself ! The absurdity 
of those who stick fast to the letter 
can be made manifest in many such 
ways; and there are persons who 
can only be cured of absurdities by 
methods similar to that which was 
efficacious with a poor deranged 
man who fancied he had swallowed 
a blacksmith, and was relieved by a 
process strictly in accordance with 
his own views of the situation ; a 
violent emetic was given him, after 
the operation of which he heard the 
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blacksmith hammering away merrily 
next door. A French colporteur 
cleverly entrapped a literalist who 
maintained the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation with fierce insistance on 
the words, " This is My body," by 
pulling out his snuff-box, on the lid 
of which a church was depicted, and 
asking his opponent what that was. 
" That is a church," said the unsus- 
pecting man. " Good," said the col- 
porteur ; " come to me on Sunday, 
and we will go and worship in it." 
He had to carry on the game for a 
few moves before that dull literalist 
perceived his checkmate, which is 
visible on the instant to our readers. 
When Joshua said, " Sun, stand 
thou still on Ajalon," if some one 
could have revealed to that poetic 
hero the childish interprets^tion that 
would have been given to his words, 
he would have been too entranced 
with amazement to have taken any 
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further advantage of the daylight. 
And we might bring the maxim home 
to a controversy which is agitating 
our own times, and lifting up the 
billows in the deep sea of eschatology, 
the controversy which rages round 
the ultimate destiny of those who 
quit this world impenitent and un- 
saved. Cold-blooded literalists have 
fastened upon the words " everlast- 
ing," " eternal," and shutting their 
eyes to the whole tenor of revelation, 
and the character of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, have built upon those 
words the most stupendous edifice of 
illimitable horror that the world has 
known. They have required men in 
one and the same moment to " love 
God with all their heart and soul and 
mind and strength," and to believe 
that this God, so to be beloved, is 
prepared to keep millions of His 
creatures alive, to absolutely unend- 
ing duration, that they may suffer 
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for evermore excruciating tortures. 
And these cold-blooded scientific 
theologians profess this hideous 
creed in the face and under the eyes 
of the most humane and kindly of 
all the race of man, the Son of Man 
Himself, Who said, " He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father." 
We do not say that terrible retribu- 
tion will not follow persistently deli- 
berate sin. It must. Hell is terrible, 
whatever it be, for it is the winter 
night of a spirit meant for the summer 
morning of the Divine presence. 
But we are dwelling on the awful, 
and, we believe, false assertion of the 
literally hopeless and unending misery 
of those who pass out of this life at 
discord with their Maker. If we 
were disposed to counteract this 
slavery to the letter by using its own 
tools, it would, indeed, be easy enough 
to do it; but we prefer reliance on 
the true canon of interpretation. 
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which treats the Bible writers, en- 
tering, as they do, into the domain 
of literature, as entitled to all the 
licenses of style that other writers 
use. 

There is another kindred maxim 
pertinent to our present purpose : 
Ex antecedentibm et consequentibus fit 
optima interpretatio. (A passage is best 
interpreted by considering what pre- 
cedes and what follows it.) And 
also another : Contemporanea interpre- 
tatio fortissima in lege. (A contem- 
poraneous interpretation has just 
predominance.) These three maxims 
combined will smite to the earth many 
a harsh and mischievous doctrine. 

24. Qui sentit commodum sentire 
debet et onus. (He who shares the 
benefit should share the burden.) 
This is a good family motto, and 
church motto, and society motto ; — 
a good motto wherewith to riddle 
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and sift out the selfish man, of whom 
it is said, using Nelson's motto with 
transposed emphasis, that he is like 
England, because he " expects every 
man to do his duty." Some folks 
are wondrously clever in shifting 
their share of the family burden on 
to the shoulders of father, mother, 
brother, or sister. " They don't 
keep up their end of the log." 
But when dinner-time comes round, 
they are well up to the front ; and 
they are difficult to deal with, these 
unwilling burden-bearers, for they 
moan and complain so sadly about 
their share of the " onus," that the 
willing worker is fain to say, *' Give 
it me — I will do your share and my 
own too, rather than the atmosphere 
should be damped by your tears, 
and haunted by your lamentings ; 
let us purchase sunshine by doing 
your work as well as our own," — a 
solution of the difficulty by no means 
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healthy to the shirker or just to the 
over-tasked. We recommend cer- 
tain families to have this motto 
illuminated and placed in con- 
spicuous positions on the walls. 

There is a political application of 
the motto. The right of property 
in land is the creation of law ; but 
that right has correlative duties which 
many think have been insufficiently 
defined or enforced by law. The 
land is given by Divine Providence 
for the production of the "kindly 
fruits of the earth " for the service 
of man. If a man purchase hun- 
dreds of square miles, and arrogantly 
proclaim his intention to eject all 
the cottiers, banish all the sheep, 
restore the land to primitive wilder- 
ness for the sake of the sport of 
hunting deer — and this upon the 
margin of populous districts — the 
grave question arises whether he 
has not sunk the pit of his luxurious 

5 
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selfishness too deep, and revealed 
the inadequacy of the statute and 
common law to answer those funda- 
mental requirements of the under- 
lying moral law which is the very- 
soul of man-made law. Such a man 
seniit commodum of property, privi- 
lege, liberty to "do as he likes with 
his own ;" but he rejects the o»w5 of 
using "his own" in conformity with 
the principles of common humanity 
and the Divine order of man's 
common social life on earth. 

25. Summa ratio est quae pro 
religione facit. (The highest rule 
of conduct is that which makes for 
religion.) That is the comment of 
British law, as laid down in Coke 
upon Littleton, upon Acts iv. 19. 
Few will wish to repudiate the 
maxim, but in its application there 
arises furious strife of tongues. 
What is "religion" within the 
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meaning of the maxim ? If it is to 
be understood as synonymous with 
loyalty to the revealed will of God, 
who is the judge in disputed points 
as to what that will is ? As soon 
as this question is put, we see the 
priest stealing round the corner. 
His shaven chin, his long black 
garb, his white necktie, are his 
" registered trade-mark." I hold 
the patent, says he. Ask of me the 
law of God, and I will expound. 
But unfortunately for his peaceful 
predominance, there are other claim- 
ants to the patent, whose title seems 
as valid as his, but who offer very 
different wares. " When you ask 
for Glenfield Starch, see that you 
get it," is an advertisement that is 
passing into a proverb. In ancient 
times there were true priests who, 
according to Jeremiah, were never- 
theless "profane." Indeed, that 
eminent man dissented from the 
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church establishment of his times 
in these forcible words : " The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the 
priests bear rule by their means, 
and the people love to have it so," 
— a veritable Gordian knot of twisted 
national morality, needing a Divine 
sword to cut it, which sword in 
due time arrived. Quid pro religione 
fecit in the days of the Messiah we 
know too well. Pro religione He was 
seized, spat upon, scourged, and 
crucified ; pro religione His disciples 
were afflicted, tormented, and driven 
to take refuge in caves of the earth ; 
pro religione the Inquisition, the 
** Holy " Inquisition — turned its 
horrid engines and tore the followers 
of Christ limb from limb ; pro 
religione the sickening odour of men 
and women burned to death for 
refusing to lie at the command of 
the priests crept through Smith- 
field. When we use this maxim, 
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let Us first agree on the significance 
of the words. If by religion we are 
heretical and heterodox enough to 
mean a practical piety that starts 
with justice, and embraces mercy, 
and is on the best of terms with 
charity, humanity, brotherly kind- 
ness — then give the maxim full 
sweep ; but in such a case, let 
monopolies, and vested interests, 
and selfish class laws beware ; for 
the sweep of the sword threatens 
their necks, and they are within its 
mighty orbit. The summa ratio may 
soon whisk them off the face of the 
earth, pro religione. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE NOTICE. 

Constructive notice differs from 
actual notice in that it does not give 
full and distinct information of the 
important fact, deed, or thing related 
to duty, title, right, or liability, but 
is only such notice as ought to put 
any prudent person upon an inquiry 
which would result in the full disclo- 
sure. For illustration : notice of the 
existence of a deed, connected in 
some way with the matter in hand, 
is (speaking generally) notice of its 
contents. 

Wherever right and duty are con- 
cerned, a man is not allowed to shut 
his eyes to clear indications, and say, 
" I did not see." He will be held to 
have seen. This is a very penetrat- 
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ing law. Its roots go down to the 
moral rock and cleave there. Instead 
of the old "circumlocution office" 
form, " You mustn't say you want 
to know, you know," we have the 
dictum, " You mustn't say you didn't 
know, you know." You would know 
— would insist on knowing — would 
follow up a clue — if you suspected 
something to your advantage at the 
end. And if you do not love your 
neighbour as yourself (what a loving 
world it would be if that were the 
standard !), you shall at all events be 
made to act as if you did. You 
shall be as alert and brisk in prose- 
cuting inquiry, when duty may be 
the last link of the chain, as if that 
link were money for yourself. You 
shall not profit by an indolent and 
interested ignorance. 

But multitudes of men who are 
familiar with the doctrine of construc- 
tive notice in law, fail to note its 
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wide application to conduct outside 
the jurisdiction of the High Court 
of Justice. If notice of a Deed of 
Covenant recited in an Indenture of 
Conveyance is notice of all the con- 
tents of that Deed, is not notice of 
the Bible notice of the terms of the 
Old and New Covenants therein set 
forth? We have notice of a book 
claiming to be the revelation of God's 
Will concerning man ; can we safely 
abstain from a careful perusal ? Can 
we safely leave it to a priest to give 
us "extracts" from it in answer to 
our " requisitions on our title " to 
eternal life ? Must we not claim to 
peruse the whole ? The priest and the 
Levite who " passed by on the other 
side " had full constructive notice of 
all that ill-used wayfarer's sorrows, 
and of their fraternal duty in the 
case. It is not an uncommon, but 
surely a curiously inadequate excuse 
for an imperfect life, that a man is 
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" not a professor " of religion ! It 
has befallen most of us to hear talk 
like this : " I am astonished at So- 
and-So's behaviour, because he is a 
regular member of a church. I con- 
fess I sometimes do the same my- 
self, but then, you know, I make 
no profession," as if a man's duty 
depended on what he "professed." 
English law is assumed to be known 
to every British subject, for it is 
everyone's duty to know the laws of 
his country. Much is done in prac- 
tice to soften down the harshness 
of this constructive notice of every- 
thing contained in our multifarious, 
artificial, and arbitrary system of 
statute-law and case-law. But no 
one complains ; for everyone feels 
that no other rule would work. And 
yet you shall find inteUigent men, 
cognisant of the existence of great 
laws of conduct towards God fenced 
by the sanctions of the judgment to 
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come, who yet can complacently 
dismiss the code with the remark 
that they "make no profession" of 
acquaintance with it. They treat the 
law of Christ exactly as if it were a 
branch of knowledge that a man 
may read up and take honours in, or 
leave alone at discretion; although 
if he " professed " it, he is blame- 
worthy if he fails. On the same 
principle we might have libels and 
slanders justified on the ground that 
the offender never made any pro- 
fession of obeying the laws of 
decency with pen or tongue ; and a 
ruffian brought up at the police- 
court for kicking his wife will plead 
that he never made any profession 
of ability to keep his temper. The 
man who condemns an inconsistent 
" professor " for his inconsistency, 
reveals his own acquaintance with, 
and his " constructive notice " of, 
a law that binds himself as firmly 
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as it binds the man whom he criti- 
cizes. 

When Hezekiah the priest found 
the neglected roll of the law of the 
Lord in the temple during some 
repairs, he handed it over to 
Shaphan the scribe, doubtless not 
without uneasiness as to its contents. 
Shaphan the scribe brought it to the 
king, with the simple introduction — 
*' Hezekiah the priest hath delivered 
me a book." Then Shaphan read 
out of the book to the king, and the 
king rent his clothes in fear and 
grief ; for the book laid down Divine 
laws which the nation had been 
visibly breaking for years. Neither 
Hezekiah, nor Shaphan, nor Josiah 
dreamed of saying they were relieved 
from all consequences by their ignor- 
ance. They admitted constructive 
notice, and the king logically rent 
his clothes. 
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"FOR GOOD CONSIDERATION." 

A SIMPLE contract cannot be en- 
forced unless it is founded on good 
consideration; otherwise it is set 
aside as ^' nudum pactum,^* Good 
consideration may either be value 
given by the person who seeks to 
enforce the contract, or injury 
sustained by him. But if there be 
good consideration in either kind, 
the law (speaking generally) will 
not enter into the question of its 
adequacy or inadequacy in value. 
It will not amend a bad bargain, if it 
be a bargain sustained by any, how- 
ever small, consideration of the 
quality known as " good." 

And in man's higher life the same 
stern law prevails. Esau sold his 
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birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
consideration was grossly inadequate, 
but the pottage was an article of 
some value; the consideration was 
"good," and the melancholy con- 
tract was upheld. "He found no 
place for repentance." The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews uses 
Esau as a type of all such as sell the 
spiritual for the carnal. The loss on 
such a transaction is simply incalcul- 
able. Standing as we do upon earth, 
and in the flesh, and hemmed about 
by things seen and temporal, the 
enormous folly of the bargain is not 
fully visible ; but if the bargain be 
made, the la>ys of the spiritual world 
ratify it. For a transient gratifi- 
cation of the flesh a man barters the 
life of the soul. It is an appallingly 
stupid transaction in point of ade- 
quacy of consideration ; but it is not 
nudum pactum. The fleeting pleasure 
is real enough while it lasts. It is, in 
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the legal sense, a " good " consider- 
ation, and the man hate sold his 
higher life. 

Can that which he has sold be re- 
bought ? Yes ; but not at the price 
at which he suffered it to go. "What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own. life?" 
He who puts that question leaves 
those who have entered into the 
amazingly foolish contract to answer 
it. '* The whole world," — or the 
paltry fragment of it which was their 
sole "consideration," — ^what does it 
matter? Arithmetic can measure 
the difference in value between " the 
whole world " and a " mess of pot- 
tage," and the difference is imma- 
terial when laid alongside the true 
value of that which was bartered 
away. And when the thriftless 
bargain has been clenched, and the 
consideration paid, and the mess of 
pottage eaten, "what shall a man 
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give in exchange for his life ?" How 
shall he buy it back again? The 
grim purchaser jeers at all he can 
offer. But the case is not hopeless. 
One draws near Who can and will 
redeem the heritage so wildly flung 
away. But its price ? It is nothing 
less than Himself. " Ye are bought 
with a price, even the precious blood 
of Christ." With speechless grati- 
tude, lacking utterance, take up 
your restored title-deeds. Your 
estate in life eternal is redeemed. 
Life is restored to you as a free gift. 
But as you give no consideration for 
it, there is what lawyers know as a 
" resulting trust " for the giver. 
Henceforth you are "not your own," 
but His Who ransomed you. 
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CONCERNING WILLS. 

Popular conceptions of the busi- 
ness of lawyers hover with great 
persistency about the making of wills. 
One would like to see a return of a 
thousand answers from imperfectly 
educated persons, to the question: 
What is a lawyer's business? A 
considerable percentage of opinions 
would be : " Oh, making wills, and that 
sort of thing." Nor would such views 
be surprising; for it is in this always 
grave, and sometimes very pathetic 
business of will-making, that many 
a family makes its first personal ac- 
quaintance with the "family solicitor." 
The husband and father falls ill, and 
then the solemn official procession 
starts toward the house over which 
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the cloud hangs. First there is the 
vanguard of clerks from the mill or 
office, and people who "want to see 
papa on business." Mamma asks 
whether he is well enough to talk to 
them, and they come and sit by the 
bedside, and cheerfully hope he will 
"soon be on his legs again," and 
then untie their papers and get their 
information or instructions. After a 
time the door is closed against such, 
and the quiet, competent trained 
nurse (bless the trained nurses!) 
conges to take command. And before 
her, or with her, comes the doctor. 
And, if the tree be one of those 
notched for the axe by the great 
Woodman, the visits of the latter 
become more frequent, and the ques- 
tions put by wife and daughters to 
the medical man after each inter- 
view more tremulous, and his an- 
swers more cautious, though kindly 
tricked out with the usual benevolent 
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artifices. At last the hour strikes 
for the doctor to say that, if his 
patient has any affairs to arrange, 
he had better send for his legal ad- 
viser. Ah me! it is well for the 
legal adviser that his equanimity be 
not needlessly disturbed by seeing the 
heavy tears roll down the whitened 
cheeks of the dismayed household 
as the significance of this monition 
is taken in. And so we lawyers tie' 
up a little packet of foolscap and 
blotting-paper, and a handy book of 
forms, and announce ourselves at 
the door where trouble and disease 
have gone in before us. Every lawyer 
has his own personal reminiscences, 
and the writer has had his share; 
but it is obvious that no such dis- 
tinct allusions can be made to par- 
ticular cases as would enable anyone 
now living to recognise the testator, 
and none who read this article can 
fit it with names and addresses. 
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Of course the majority of wills are 
made, as all should be, in full health 
and strength. Christian men espe- 
cially, in proportion to the robust- 
ness of their faith in eternal life, 
should, and generally do, completely 
lose the sorrowful superstition that 
depresses the spirits of so many 
people in arranging their affairs for 
the event of their death. To the 
sincere believer, the truth that the 
Saviour has "abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to 
light," casts a radiance over the 
valley once so dark, shows him the 
safe pathway through it, and the 
splendour beyond. Such can make 
their wills with an even pulse, see 
no sin in signing their name with a 
cheerful face, and go home to dinner 
with a better appetite for having "got 
it done." 

But even amongst truly religious 
people, there are sensitive, emotional, 
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nervous souls ; men who, in the 
privacy of their own convictions, are 
little better than pagans in their 
dread of an overturned salt-cellar, or 
thirteen at table, or an untimely 
magpie. These go to their lawyers' 
offices to have their wills drawn up, 
with much the same sinking of the 
spirits with which they go to the 
dentist's to have their teeth drawn 
out, and often leave the work to the 
eleventh hour, when it sometimes is 
too hurriedly done. 

One of the writer's earliest ex- 
periences was not of the eleventh 
hour, but the twelfth, and he never 
forgot the lesson. He was sent for 
to make the will of a young man who 
was ill (though not stated to be in 
articulo mortis). " Perhaps after 
dinner would do?" So the message 
received at one o'clock was attended 
to at three. He was shown up into 
the sick-room, and left alone with 
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the dying man. The countenance 
was darkening, and there were strange 
noises in the throat. as the instruc- 
tions were quickly taken — mainly 
suggested by the lawyer and dumbly 
assented to. Then he went down- 
stairs to write. He had written 
about half a brief-sheet, when some 
one looked in, and said: "John is 
dead!" and the writer gathered up 
his materials, took his hat, and left 
the house to those who were even 
then coming in for the mysterious 
rites that follow directly upon the 
soul's obedience to its "notice to 
quit." Since that day, when sent for 
to a dying man, he has gone at once. 
Few practitioners of even mode- 
rately long experience are so dis- 
turbed by the incidents of the sick- 
room as to lose their clearness of 
perception and mastery of their 
craft. It is surprising they do not. 
The writer remembers a good minister 
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of the Gospel, who had not taken 
the advice he had probably often 
given to others. When introduced 
into the sick-chamber, redolent of 
medicines and liniments, a new burst 
of grief from the wife so soon to be 
a widow greeted his settling himself 
at a little table ^.nd bringing out his 
paper and pen. The dying man 
was propped up in bed, and every 
word was accompanied with tears. 
The children wept, but were taken 
out. It was difficult not to give 
place to sympathetic feeling; but the 
lawyer is always steadied by the 
knowledge that upon his coolness 
and judgment in that hour, depends 
to a large extent the peace of the 
family whose head is so soon to be 
taken away. 

Much embarrassment arises some- 
times from the inability of the stricken 
man to make himself understood. 
One such case is before our memory 
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now. The testator grew alarmed, 
then angry, as it became all too clear 
to him that his utterances were 
only partially intelligible to anyone 
but himself. Fortunately coolness 
and patience disentangled the mean- 
ing at last, but his sun was quickly 
setting; the shadows were gathering 
with menacing gestures; and the 
testator's " last will " was barely 
rescued from the clutches of eternal 
silence. 

The element of unintentional 
drollery creeps in among other recol- 
lections. A sick man called in the 
aid of a lawyer whose practice and 
education were of a humble sort. 
He made a draft of the will, got it 
approved, and attended at the house 
with the fair copy for execution, 
but unhappily his client had passed 
"beyond the gates." After the 
death, the lawyer sent in his bill, 
made out in the name of the 
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deceased for what he had done, to 
the writer as solicitor to the widow, 
who had to take out letters of admini- 
stration in default of a will, and the 
last item in the bill was this : 

s. d. 
To attending upon you when I found 

you were dead - - - 6 8 

Some instinct of immortality seems 
to lie in the desire so frequently 
evinced by testators to stretch out 
their hands into the future, to pro- 
tect their children and their chil- 
dren's children by edicts from heart 
and head long mouldered in the 
tomb. This craving for posthumous 
power has occasionally reached the 
dignity of a mania, and gave rise to 
the statutes against Perpetuities and 
the Thellusson Act, so familiar to 
lawyers. " A life or lives in being 
and twenty-one years afterwards" 
seems but scant measure to testators 
ambitious of ruUng from their tombs. 
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To know that long after they are 
gone, their signature will have weight, 
their decisions be binding, their order- 
ing of affairs be observed by trustees, 
relied upon hy cestuis que trustent, sup- 
ported by Lords Justices of Appeal — 
seems in some way to relieve the 
bitterness of death, especially, it is to 
be sadly added, to those for whom 
this world is the real substance, and 
the next world the shadow, — being a 
conception which is the exact con- 
trary of the true relation. The 
efficacy of mandates from their 
sepulchre seems to make some 
little comforting sound in the great 
silence that is drawing round the 
spirit — to filter a little twilight into 
the great darkness. The writer 
remembers one old man, owner of 
considerable landed property, who, 
when in his eightieth year, came and 
talked cheerfully of his fixed resolu- 
tion to farm certain portions of his 
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estates himself, as soon as the current 
seven-year leases had expired. The 
habit of living had so gained upon 
him, that it seemed to be rather in 
conformity with a custom of society, 
than because he felt he was drawing 
near the margin of terrestrial life, that 
he came one day and gave instruc- 
tions for his will. The legislature 
was warmly scolded for the tyran- 
nical limitations imposed on his 
powers to direct the course and 
ownership of his lands after his 
death. He was gently told of the 
restrictions. They were, so to speak, 
" broken " to him — like a family 
bereavement. He took a good view 
of the situation, saw the utmost he 
could do, and did it. It certainly 
was within possibility that the dis- 
positions he made might have lasted 
for half a century ; for he piled life- 
estate upon life-estate, ending of 
course with the full term of the 
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minority of the eldest son of the last 
life-tenant, and got some comfort, it 
is probable, from contemplating all 
the knots he had tied. It is to be 
hoped that no information was con- 
veyed to him by a gossiping spirit in 
the next world, of the distressingly 
easy way in which death untied all 
his knots, with the celerity of the 
Davenport Brothers ; for life after 
life fell in, and within ten years or so 
of his decease, the last life-tenant, 
and the tenant in tail, blew down 
the careful old man's card-castle, the 
estates were sold, and the proceeds 
divided. 

Most lawyers have met in their 
practice with some case or cases in 
which superstition has played its 
part in the making of wills. We 
know of one case in which a wily 
priest so wound his web of ghostly 
fears and hopes around the dying 
man, and so dazzled his failing sight 
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with fantastic promissory notes pay- 
able in the next world, — letters of 
credit signed by the managers of an 
ecclesiastical bank on earth, to be 
honoured on presentation at the cor- 
responding bank in Hades, — that the 
poor nearest relative of the deceased, 
his nephew, a very worthy Irish 
labourer, who had at one time been 
in the army, but was then in great 
poverty, found himself entirely cut 
off from any benefit, and was offered 
a paltry dole by way of charity, from 
the fund which should have been 
his own. The wily ecclesiastic had 
managed to divert into his own 
pockets the earthly property of the 
poor shrinking soul who looked upon 
that spiritual quack as one who held 
the power to bind or loose in the 
dread hereafter. The writer admired 
the fine manly patience with which 
the cheated nephew bore the wrong 
done to him by the priest. It is 
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possible that a searching investiga- 
tion might have disclosed enough of 
the iniquity to enable a Court of 
Law to compel restitution ; but he 
was destitute of means, and could 
not find enough money even for 
disbursements, although the " enthu- 
siasm of humanity" had made his 
legal admirers indifferent to profes- 
sional profit ; and the wrong remains 
to this day unredressed, waiting in 
the vast and crowded ante-chamber 
of unrighted wrongs, for the exposure 
and the judgment of the last great 
day. 

It is known to the public that one 
of the toasts at lawyers' dinners used 
to be " The health of the people who 
make their own wills." No legal 
terms are necessary in the framing 
of a will ; all that is required is that 
the intention of the testator be 
clearly expressed, and the will exe- 
cute4 with the formalities prescribed 
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by statute, and which are set forth 
in most pocket-books. And yet it is 
surprising how few testators seem 
capable of forming clear conceptions, 
and framing the simplest workable 
arrangement. The mistakes they 
make are often very funny. It is by 
no means so uncommon as might 
reasonably be anticipated to have 
a will Ac omnibtis et quibusdam aliis — 
giving the whole estate away, and 
then bequeathing legacies out of the 
remainder. We did indeed know 
of a man who bequeathed legacies of 
-f 1000 to each of several friends, when 
he had not as many pennies to 
leave as he bequeathed in pounds. 
He said he " did it to show his good- 
will." That was what the fine 
fellow had in his heart to do, if his 
purse had but seconded the resolu- 
tion. But he was a man of gorgeous 
imagination, and not the ordinary 
blunderer of whom we speak. 
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The reading of the will after the 
funeral is an operation frequently 
dispensed with, save in cases where 
beneficiaries are gathered from a 
distance and naturally want to ascer- 
tain the amount of their respective 
windfalls before going home. For a 
study of physiognomies under the in- 
fluence of all manner of conflicting 
and suppressed emotions there are 
few opportunities to rival the reading 
of a will to a roomful of legatees. 
It is entertaining to see the funeral 
solemnity, the gloom of death, the 
shadow falling from the great world 
of spirits whose orbit has swept so 
near that little company, — gradually 
clearing off like an eclipse off the 
face of the moon, and the old familiar 
worldliness dawning once more in the 
eye and on the lip. " Poor dear So- 
and-So ! He has entered into rest ; 
I trust he is happy ; may I also be 
ready when my summons comes ! — 
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What was he worth? and — how 
much has he left me ?" 

Odd incidents occur even at the 
most serious moments, which break 
up the rigour of demeanour with one 
blow. The writer, on one occasion, 
after reading a will, had the keys 
handed to him of testator's strong- 
box, which was placed in the middle 
of the dining-room. He requested 
the executors and the family to 
gather round whilst he opened and 
drew forth the valuable contents. 
The key was applied, the lid thrown 
back, and inside was — nothing at all, 
except some pieces of brown-paper. 
Small blame to those present for a 
hearty laugh. A search was decreed, 
and at last the missing securities 
were found in a wardrobe underneath 
a Sunday coat and trousers. 

Now and then the production of 
the will is followed by proceedings to 
resist the proof of it in the Probate 
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Court. The due execution is dis- 
puted, or the testator's state of mind ; 
for to expectant legatees the fact 
that the testator's will is not a 
mirror of their own will, and a faith- 
ful reflection of what they think 
should have been the disposition of 
his estate, causes a strong suggestion 
of mental incompetency. Occasion- 
ally, of course, it is a question that 
presses heavily on the solicitor, 
whether the moribund testator is of 
" sound mind and competent under- 
standing, praise be to God for the 
same," as it was the old fa$hion to 
assert in the forefront of wills. And 
now and then there are dark sur- 
mises about the execution of wills, 
where no responsible professional 
man of character has had the will 
under his care. It has been more 
than suspected in some instances, 
that the hand that held the pen and 
traced the signature was the hand of 

7 
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a corpse, guided by some one who 
had an interest in clutching at the 
skirts of the vanishing Angel of 
Death until the all-important docu- 
ment, with its fat residuary bequest, 
was signed. One such villain was 
unearthed in Ireland by a stroke of 
genius amounting almost to inspira- 
tion. The witness stood in the box, 
and swore he was present when the 
will was signed. "I suppose, sir,'* 
said the Counsel, " the testator was 
alive when he signed ?" " Life was 
in him," rejoined the witness. A 
brain-wave, a flash of conscience in 
the witness's face, a flitting some- 
thing, struck the examining Counsel 
like a revelation. " You say life was 
in him ; — now, sir, upon your oath 
before God, was the man alive ?" The 
witness turned pale, and speech failed 
him. Ultimately it was brought out 
that after the testator had given up 
the ghost, the witnesses had caught 



I 
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a live fly and shut it up in his mouth, 
and whilst this buzzing Uttle sham 
" Hfe was in him," the corpse had 
been made to trace the signature 
purporting to exercise a power that 
was his no longer. 

" Jones is dead, I hear," said one 
to another at the club ; ** did he leave 
much behind him ?" " Oh yes ! he 
left everything behind him ; he took 
nothing with him/' There are no 
pockets in a shroud. But we may 
be permitted, in quitting thoughts 
of man's latest and therefore most 
solemn act of ownership, to recall to 
our minds that beautiful process by 
which earthly riches can be trans- 
muted into the currency of the world 
unseen. The Chinese try to achieve 
this desirable commutation by burn- 
ing paper money — a curious freak of 
fancy — seeking to invest a pictorial 
representation with actual solidity 
and reality. But we are taught by 
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the Master Himself that the mar- 
vellous conversion can indeed be 
effected. "Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that when ii 
shall fail, they may receive you into 
the everiasting tabernacles." 

The longing of testators to take 
their money in some sense with them 
— a longing they try to satisfy by the 
shadowy machinery of last wills, by 
which they conceive of themselves 
as taking part, even after death, in 
human affairs — can be accomplished 
in a manner that agrees with eternal 
truth and partakes of eternal reality. 
He who wisely and thoughtfully 
employs money here in kind deeds, 
in godly and humane service, of 
which even that irreducible mini- 
mum, a " cup of cold water given to 
a disciple because of his disciple- 
ship," shall in nowise lose its re- 
ward, does, indeed, commute his 
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money into the currency of heaven, 
and send it forward to greet him 
there. He is, in the words attributed 
to our Lord, a "wise money- 
changer." The last will of such a 
one is the will of his life here and 
hereafter: "Thy will, O Lord, be 
done on earth as it is done in 
heaven." 




ADVICE TO YOUNG ORATORS. 

To be able to clothe thought and 
feeling in speech, and so to decorate 
speech as to captivate the ear, and 
through the ear to find entrance to 
the minds and hearts of hundreds 
or thousands, is a power worth 
taking strenuous pains to acquire if 
it be within the range of our possi- 
bilities of acquisition. For it is the 
emancipation of thought. What had 
been shut up in the prison-house of 
our own cranium, only making signs 
through the gratings, by tears, or 
flushes of the cheek, or gestures, is 
set at large by the angel of speech, 
and walks forth. We dwelt alone, 
and our thoughts and convictions 
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were seed without a soil ; but being 
set free by speech, we scatter them 
on the ground of men's hearts. The 
sower goes forth to sow. We 
spiritually obey the command to 
" increase and multiply." 

Nor is it the emancipation of our 
own thoughts alone. Our speech 
frees the struggHng ideas of the 
hearer. In the thick underwood of 
his half-cleared mind he had caught 
sight of the tail of a conception ; in 
vain he pursued it, but lo ! the 
speaker has transfixed it. The 
hearer knows it for the idea he got 
a dim glimpse of, wriggling in the 
jungle of his brain, and with joy 
exclaims (as we have heard at many 
a meeting where Methodists were 
present), " That's it, that's it /" 

Public speaking ought not to be 
mere garrulity. A man who has 
" the gift of the gab " should culti- 
vate self-repression. Some men's 
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speeches are bom in the heart, others 
in the brain, others in the tongue. 
Training in pubUc speaking may give 
facihty and fluency to the tongue- 
tied, but it will perform the almost 
equally important service to the com- 
munity, of teaching the loquacious 
man to pen himself within bounds, 
so that the wandering flood of talk is 
banked up into a stream that can 
turn a mill. 

It seems odd that on a review of 
the speakers one is best acquainted 
with, the first thought that rises to the 
mind is a wish, as to many of them, 
that they knew when and how to sit 
down. Who has not seen men who 
began their speech well and con- 
tinued bravely, but could not stop ? 
Their ideas used up, their language 
mere iteration, yet were they driven, 
Hke the man with the steam leg, to 
pursue their career, in face of yawns 
from the audience, grumblings from 
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the platform, and cries of " Time," 
for want of power to stop. Like 
that unhappy wight, that primitive 
John Gilpin, in the** Arabian Nights," 
they had turned the handle by which 
the magic horse soared into the 
air, but could not find the handle 
by which its course was reversed. 
When one of these interminable per- 
sons gets up, despondency seizes the 
audience. His speech has no proper 
beginning, and we fear, as we listen, 
that it will only end by accident or 
exhaustion. ** I don't intend, Mr. 
Chairman, to make a speech, but 
just a thought or two has occurred 
to me" — do we not instinctively 
set ourselves to the task of patient 
endurance when we listen to an 
uncouth, random start like that? 
When he seems to be ** nearing his 
end," he plucks up heart again with 
"Just another thought," and away 
we go, like the unhappy occupants of 
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a balloon just about to alight when 
the freakish monster takes it into its 
head to leap another hedge or two. 
One such speaker incautiously said, 
" And what shall I say more ?" — to 
which one of his hearers promptly 
and fervently repUed, " Say Amen !" 
It is not given to all men to be 
orators, which is a matter for thanks- 
giving, but there are few who may 
not by training and practice become 
serviceable speakers, able to give 
clear expression to their thoughts. 
And from this ground-level of well- 
ordered and inteUigible speech, even 
ordinary men, finding wings in strong 
emotions, will now and again rise 
into true eloquence, as Judah did 
when pleading for Benjamin his 
brother. Truly great speeches can 
only arise on great occasions. If a 
man resolve to make a great speech 
he does not fly, but merely walks on 
stilts. Grand orations spring from 
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deep wells of feeling and conviction, 
and only in part are the product of 
the speaker's volition at the moment. 
We cannot therefore lay too much 
stress on the moral equipment of the 
man who would aspire to lead his 
fellows by the charm of speech. Are 
not the greatest of modern orators, 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, con- 
spicuous by their moral grandeur, 
their fearless independence, their 
worship of "whatsoever things are 
true," whether their course carry 
them with the tide of popular favour 
or directly in its teeth ? So could 
Demosthenes say of himself, " I have 
never been induced, either by avarice 
or ambition" (to resort to corrupt 
political practices for the gaining of 
my ends). "I continue to offer 
counsel, by which I sink below others 
in your regard ; but you, if you fol- 
lowed it, would be exalted." The 
public speaker must strive to be a 
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sincere man ; he must lay aside self- 
seeking and egotism ; he must be 
possessed and dominated by noble 
purpose, having its springs deep down 
in that mysterious stratum of our 
nature where our poor wills link them- 
selves with, and gain life and power 
from, "that Living Will, that shall en- 
durewhen allbeside shall sufifer shock." 
We must not deem it beneath us 
to notice the need of physical equip- 
ment in a successful public speaker. 
When a man says he has no stomach 
for an enterprise, he may speak literal 
truth. A large capacity for receiving 
and assimilating food is often asso- 
ciated with signal feats of brain. 
The man who wrote the oratorio of 
the " Messiah " in three weeks, 
ordered a dinner for six people, and 
consumed it himself. Great spiritual 
efforts may work mischief on the body 
which has to support them, unless 
the body can sustain itself by good 
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appetite and good digestion. A long 
and energetic speech makes great 
demands on the bodily strength ; and 
the man who would stand in the 
front rank of public speakers, especi- 
ally in times of great public excite- 
ment, has need of a strong stomach, 
a clean skin, a sound heart, and a 
clear conscience. 

In mental equipment men differ as 
widely as flowers in a garden. For- 
cible, logical, penetrating, compre- 
hensive, perspicuous, rhetorical, im- 
passioned, brilliant, convincing — few 
can be all these, but the qualities are 
distributed, each man having his own 
talents and not needing to envy his 
neighbour. Let every man learn to 
appreciate his own strength and his 
own weakness, that he may train his 
strength and fortify his weakness, 
and so develop his own ideal, without 
becoming a feeble copy of some other 
man. 
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Every man, however, be his indi- 
viduality ever so marked, must follow 
certain lines in the preparation of a 
speech. He will need facts and 
arguments, method, language, emo- 
tion, style, manner, voice, and 
gesture. It is of the first importance 
that a speaker have a clear perception 
of his facts, and a firm hold upon 
them. He must be accurate in his 
narrative, and he must also have a 
vivid apprehension of the mutual 
relations of his facts, and their bear- 
ing on the matter in hand. Many a 
man breaks down and comes to the 
conclusion that he was not born for a 
speaker, when the simple truth is 
that he has been indolent, and has 
not given time and study to his facts 
and the inferences therefrom. They 
have lain outside his mind, in the 
warehouse of the mechanical memory. 
It is facts that give substance to a 
speech ; but to form a living part of 
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a living speech they must have been 
consumed and digested in the mind. 
A speech made of coloured and 
flavoured froth may amuse for the 
moment, and indeed may be a wel- 
come interlude between more solid 
courses, but audiences weary of a 
man who tells them little or nothing. 
The world will Hsten, says Emerson, 
to a man who knows. 

The facts having been fully grasped, 
and their bearing on the matter in 
hand fully apprehended, the next 
point is attention to their arrange- 
ment. The facts must be presented 
in the right facet and angle. Clear 
and logical arrangement is fruitful 
of advantages ; it helps the speaker 
to remember his speech, reminds him 
when he has finished — some speakers 
are almost as unconscious of having 
arrived at the terminus, as the 
British soldier proverbially is of 
having been beaten— and enables the 
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audience to understand and lay up in 
memory what they hear. The chaos 
of certain harangues we have heard 
recalls the state of the domestic de- 
partment allotted to Sambo — ** Massa 
say, *A place for ebery ting, and 
ebery ting in its place !' Sambo 
better off dan massa ! Sambo hab 
seberal places for ebery ting !" If a 
speech must be long, let it be orderly, 
articulated, jointed; let it be sweet- 
ened also by emotion, and lightened 
by simile ; then, haply, the patient 
audience may say, despite its length, 
it was " linked sweetness long drawn 
out." 

An examination of a number of 
notable speeches (and we may refer, 
in passing, to the outlines of St. 
Paul's speeches, given in Acts xvii. 
22, xxii. I, xxiv. lo, and xxvi. i) 
shows that the speaker's natural 
method, in many cases, is first to 
ingratiate himself with his audience. 
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then to lay down the narrative 
or basis of facts on which he 
operates by way of argument, dis- 
secting, explaining, and applying; 
then to give play to the emotion 
kindled in his own soul, and in which 
the hearers (being in partnership with 
him now as to the facts) may be ex- 
pected to sympathize ; and finally to 
point out the practical work into 
which, " heat being a mode of motion," 
these warm feelings should be trans- 
lated, and so find rest. 

The language of a speech should be 
carefully adjusted to the comprehen- 
sion of the majority of hearers. We 
remember the bishop who preached 
a sermon in sesquipedalian words 
demonstrating the existence of a God, 
and was accosted outside by a poor 
man thus : " 'Spite of all you've said, 
my lord, I do think there be a God, 
after all." It is useless for the loco- 
motive orator to steam out of the 

8 
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Station unless the audience, his team 
of carriages, be duly coupled to him 
by the link of a common speech. 
Language (Talleyrand to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) should be 
transparent to the thought. 

How shall language, apt, and yet 
abundant and various, be placed at 
the speaker's command? Natural 
fluency counts for much, but it 
should be trained in those who have 
it, and may be grafted, to some 
extent at least, on those who lack 
it, by diligent reading of the richest 
literature, and by effort to reproduce 
in solitary orations to the cabbages 
in one's garden, or in writing on a 
slate, the noblest passages of what 
has been read. The style, and even 
the phrases and words, of a book 
lovingly conned, are curiously adhe- 
sive. A speaker should not aim at 
fine language, but if a wide and rich 
choice of words be his by familiarity 
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with the best authors, he will illus- 
trate in language the prudence of 
the ** Northern Farmer's" advice 
concerning money : 

** Do'ant thee marry for money. 
But goa wheer money is." 

Emotion next calls for observa- 
tion. The most important rule is 
this: Do not give full play to your 
emotion until you are sure your 
audience can and ought to share it. 
You may be cognizant of facts as 
heart-shattering as the Ottoman out- 
rages at Batak and Yeni-Zagra, but 
you must repress your feeling till in 
tranquil narrative you have placed 
the audience at your own point of 
view. Then your vehement indigna- 
tion, even your tears, will find re- 
sponse. Tears, when you have drawn 
no picture to cry over, are apt to 
excite Mr. Weller's just criticism: 
"Blow this here water-cart busi- 
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ness!" Emotion must not be dis- 
covered sitting up in the air, like an 
Indian conjurer, fulfilling the defini- 
tion of a vagabond, as being "with- 
out visible means of subsistence." 
"Airy fairy Lilians" must eat, and 
pathos must feed on facts. 

The second rule is this: Always 
remain master of your emotion. 
Feeling partly suppressed, and mani- 
festly held in with a tight rein, is far 
more impressive than feeling running 
away with its victim, and carrying 
him he knows not whither. 

In regard to manner and gesture, 
happy is the man who possesses a 
friend keen to detect and faithful to 
reveal his eccentricities. Few can 
dispense with this kindly pruning. 
One man twists his legs into a 
knot; another extends all his fingers ; 
another fetches his speech up from 
the depths by an action of the right 
arm precisely resembling pumping; 
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an eminent local preacher whom we 
remember, who was also a shoe- 
maker, used to thump with his right 
hand, and then rapidly draw out an 
imaginary thread ; some men pocket 
their hands, some stick their thumbs 
in their waistcoats, few are tranquil 
enough to keep their arms and 
fingers still until natural instinct 
moves them in a sort of parallel 
symbolism with the rising tide of 
speech. And in the part played by 
the vocal organs too, what funny 
ways men fall into ! In mortal 
panic at silence, many fill up the 
pauses of articulate speech with 
such meaningless intellectual shoddy 
as " er-er-er." We know one living 
divine, now highly placed in the 
Established Church, whose favourite 
stuffing was " M'n'yah, m'n'yah!" 
A young preacher who had uncon- 
sciously entangled his utterance in 
one of these nets of the tongue. 
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wrote for advice on his style and 
delivery to Jacob Gruber, and re- 
ceived the following reply : — "When- 
ah you-ah preach-ah, take-ah care- 
ah you-ah don't-ah say-ah, Ha, ha. 
Yours-ah, Jacob-ah Gruber-ah." 

Study will do much to make clear 
to the solitary student what a teacher 
of elocution would quickly explain. 
The first thing is to learn to stand 
still in some quiet, self-possessed 
attitude, involving nothing more than 
readiness to speak. All reasonable 
gestures grow naturally out^of this 
state of repose ; and to nervous 
speakers we may say, repose of 
body perceptibly assists in preserv- 
ing equanimity of mind. But so 
much more could be done in actual 
demonstration than by letter-press, 
to explain the genesis of truthful 
gesture, that we quit that topic here. 

The production of the voice is 
exceedingly important. Those who 
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have been taught to sing are set on 
their way as public speakers. The 
voice, well flung out from the chest, 
must find no reluctant gaoler in the 
jaws. Distinctness of enunciation 
in a large audience insists upon 
justice to initial and final consonants. 
The larger the audience, the slower 
must the enunciation be. Even 
though the speaker be dreading 
the tinkle of that odious, but useful, 
chairman's bell, he had better take 
time to say " government," " accu- 
rate," and 'Musts," rather than 
" govmt " " acret," and '' luss ;" 
and he may even find time to use 
the pause, that "brilliant flash of 
silence," which ministers refresh- 
ment to the ear, and is a foil to the 
important word or sentence that 
follows, as attractive and impressive 
as the whole bar rest before the 
final " Amen " in Handel's mighty 
chorus. 
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Presence of mind must be culti- 
vated by the public speaker. The 
most anxious preparation will not 
always be an effectual prophylactic 
against upsetting confusion of mind 
when the moment for action arrives. 
A parson, under whose roof a bishop 
deigned to lodge on the night pre- 
ceding a confirmation, carefully 
schooled his errand-boy in the office 
of taking up hot water to his lord- 
ship in the morning, and receiving 
his lordship's instructions. He was 
to knock at the door, and when the 
bishop said "Who's there?" he 
was to answer, "It is the boy, my 
lord." But when the crisis actually 
arrived, the flurried lad answered, 
" It is the Lord, my boy." There is 
hardly any effectual antidote to 
nervousness, save continual practice; 
but for the comfort of the nervous, 
we aver that those who suffer most 
from this embarrassment in the early 
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part of their career, are often the 
most effective speakers at a later 
period. The thoroughbred horse 
trembles violently before he starts, 
but once off, the energy that made 
him quiver when he stood, furnishes 
the momentum of his full career. 

On the question of whether speak- 
ing should be extempore or memori- 
ter, and whether aided by notes, 
copious or slender, no rule can be 
laid down. But in our judgment 
that man is safest from the danger 
of embarrassment, and best able to 
adjust his speech to his audience, 
and to weave into its tissue the 
circumstances of the moment of 
delivery, and thus to establish that 
magnetic connection between speaker 
and hearer which is the life of a 
speech, who prepares his line of 
thought, his salient points, his princi- 
pal fact and illustrations, beforehand, 
but trusts the actual framing of his 
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sentences to the impulse of the hour. 
The natural history of a speech re- 
sembles the growth of a chicken in 
the egg. There is first the laying 
down of the spinal vertebrae of facts ; 
then the head is produced, in the 
shape of the exercise of intellect 
upon the facts; lastly the heart 
appears, the emotion kindled by the 
friction of the mind upon the facts. 
The pretty feathers of language may 
appear when the egg is broken and 
the speech marches forth at the call 
of the chairman. The oft-quoted 
negro, who analyzed his mode of 
composing a sermon, did not trouble 
himself about the garb of his 
thoughts any more than of his 
person, but as far as he unveiled 
his modus operandi we agree with 
him — "First I 'splains ; next I 
'spounds ; lastly I puts in de rouse- 
ments." 

Passing over sundry topics of sub- 
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ordinate interest to the public speaker, 
we close with an expression of our 
deep conviction that the actual effect 
of a speech is largely dependent on the 
character of the speaker, and also on 
the estimate of his character formed 
by his audience. If his inmost spirit 
be ruled by noble motives, by desire 
for the advent of God's kingdom, 
by self-forgetful love for his fellow- 
men, by the worship of truth and 
justice and mercy, or rather of Him 
Who is the fountain. of all these; if 
he can with no feigned repudiation 
put aside the desire for fame and for 
popular applause, and if he truly 
values the "honour that cometh 
from God, rather than the honour 
that cometh from men," then **the 
light that never was on sea or land " 
will shine through his speech, and 
men will be reverently attentive, 
whilst on political or social, as well 
as on religious topics, there falls a 
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gleam of that glory which those alone 
can reflect who have their spirits 
burnished to catch its rays from 
heaven. 




ai^aa 



CONCERNING THE 
CHRISTIAN IN CONTENTION. 

" The king's quarrel is most honourable." 

Shakespeare. 

It fell out to souls as large as Paul 
and Barnabas to have a quarrel. 
" And the contention was so sharp 
between them that they departed 
asunder one from the other." Paul 
was not a man to shrink from 
necessary contentions, as Peter 
found — somewhat to his surprise, 
perhaps, and greatly to his benefit, 
we make no question. "Our be- 
loved brother Paul" could not only 
write things hard to be understood, 
but administer rebukes which re- 
quired grace to receive. 
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Whether we like it or no, we are 
born into a world of contention. 
Some take to the common lot more 
kindly and cheerfully than others do, 
but none can escape, and the penalty 
of attempt to escape is a flabby and 
ignoble personality. The kingdom 
of heaven, in every branch of it, 
down to its very outworks, " suffereth 
violence;" there is no "strait gate" 
even of science and philosophy that 
is entered without "agonizing;" and 
Bunyan portrayed, not only the 
religious life, but all vigorous, fruitful 
life of every order, in the man who 
said to the guard at the portal, " * Set 
down my name, sir,' and fell to 
hacking and hewing most fiercely." 

A mist of pathos hangs over the 
lives of men whose natures are too 
soft for the jar and friction which life 
brings. "Woe is me, my mother," 
sighs Jeremiah, "that thou hast 
borne me, a man of strife and a man 
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of contention to the whole earth." 
Let us hope that those pacific 
natures, who feel themselves driven 
by stress of conscience and goading 
of the spirit into quarrels from 
which their nature shrinks, will find 
recompense in another world, in the 
shape of noble fibres in their charac- 
ter, glistening golden threads wrought 
into the texture of their immortal 
being, which could have been in- 
troduced in no other loom than that 
of the earthly strife from which their 
natures recoiled with such distaste. 
But gentle souls like Jeremiah, if 
they have clear light within them 
and around them, can recognise that 
the path of duty often carries them 
straight into the thick of the fight, 
and that the sword "Excalibur" is 
put into their hands, not for brave 
show, but to strike great strokes 
withal. 

Is not the right always and every- 
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where the beautiful, if rightly beheld ? 
Is there anywhere in nature true 
grace in a lie ? If the line of right 
meets the line of wrong, is the line 
of beauty found in a compromise? 
Can right yield to wrong without 
loss of glory? If not, then when 
right meets wrong, and fierce con- 
tention follows, the line of grace and 
beauty follows right in the battle, 
and the quarrel for the right is a 
graceful quarrel. 

Here is an extract from a prayer 
by George Dawson in a time of war, 
a prayer that shows how man's soul 
can, in the spirit of a grand quarrel, 
draw near the throne of God and feel 
no rebuke for it even there : — " In 
Thy might arise, O God ! bring down 
the mighty lies of the time. Look 
on those to whose hearts the fall of 
countrymen brings no pang; who 
hear the sad story and have no tear. 
Pardon those that feel no righteous 
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wrath when treachery, sinfulness, 
cruelty, and brutality are done in the 
world; that can feel no indignation 
for the doings of a king because he is 
a king ; that can bring one criminal 
to punishment for a single crime, but 
have no justice for him who counsels 
many, and that give him instead 
feasting and flattery. Fill us with a 
passionate love for right against 
wrong, for truth against a lie. Make 
us full of Thy love, that so we may 
be soldiers of light, love, liberty, and 
truth ; fighting against all that would 
oppose Thee." 

Is it not one of Beethoven's sonatas 
that represents a conjugal dispute ? 
The high treble notes complain 
tartly, insist and scold shrilly, where- 
upon the masculine bass retorts 
heavily, and argues, and perhaps 
bullies a little ; finally they make it 
up in a tranquil duet of " accord and 
satisfaction.'* But all the quarrelling, 

9 
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as well as the reconciliation, is in 
strict conformity with the rules of 
musical composition — all melodious, 
like the squabbling of half-a-dozen 
linnets, part of whose exasperation 
must surely arise from the fact that 
they can only make pretty sounds. 
Fire and fury are in their small 
heads, aggravated by hearing the 
lovers in the shrubbery cry, " Listen 
to those sweet birds!" It is the 
converse of the difficulty experienced 
by the fallen angels in "Paradise 
Lost," who wanted to express them- 
selves with dignity, and found they 
could only hiss. But one will say, 
Is not quarrelling of any kind, 
however melodiously conducted, like 
the nightingale's song in this — that it 
is, even though " most musical, most 
melancholy" ? That depends on the 
view one takes of quarrelling. To 
quarrel signifies to complain — to 
complain lustily, to complain angrily. 
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Are we all doomed to quarrel in this 
sense ? and if (as I believe) such is 
the universal destiny, can we go 
through the ordeal with grace? 
Surely there is a beauty all their 
own in the skies torn with tempest, 
and the waves pallid with passion. 
When the ragged clouds, full of 
purpose and careless of their garb, 
hurry over the heavens, and the wind 
hustles the trees out of their graceful 
pose, and makes them bend and 
strain, and the hills grow grim and 
spectral through the slanting sleet — 
is there no beauty? Let the walls 
of the Royal Academy answer. And 
when a man's brows grow black, and 
his chest heaves, and his muscles are 
corded, is it necessarily a sight to 
turn away from ? If he believes his 
quarrel just, even though the wrong 
complained of be done to himself 
alone, may we not discern a subtle 
charm in the tumults of the soul? 

9 — 2 
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Still more certainly, if the man be un- 
selfishly taking up another's quarrel, 
and if his soul be stirred by wrongs 
not his own, is there not a majesty 
about all the signs of his wrath ? It 
is not denied that there is a point 
where anger passes into ferocity, 
rebuke into vulgar abuse or scolding, 
and a man in passion is apt to over- 
step the line and cease to quarrel 
gracefully or nobly. Therefore we 
ask, how shall he in that heat of the 
spirit restrain the coursers of the 
soul, and keep the bounds which 
just judgment would approve ? 

The question is half answered when 
we find the Book of books assuring 
us that the feat can be accomplished. 
" Be ye angry and sin not." So in 
the portraitures left us of our ador- 
able Lord and Exemplar, do we not 
see once and again the glorious glow 
of divine passion ? " He looked 
round upon them with anger, being 
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grieved with the hardness of their 
hearts.'* When the impetuous motion 
of divine love and beneficence moving 
to man's salvation is suddenly stayed 
by a hard heart, the momentum is 
translated into heat. And when our 
human desires and purposes are 
thwarted, the check generates in our 
eager hearts the fire of anger. If 
the desires be mean, so is the wrath. 
Despicable purposes, if balked, kindle 
a sulphureous rage. But noble long- 
ings, moving with angelic haste to 
Godlike actions, if suddenly hindered, 
light with^in us such a fire as fell upon 
Elijah's sacrifice at Carmel. The 
soul possessed with a true and pas- 
sionate allegiance to Christ the King 
will be calm under personal affront 
and injury, because the "quick" of the 
spirit is not touched ; but the world 
must not mistake the "poor in 
spirit " of the Beatitudes for men 
afflicted with " poverty of spirit." 
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*' For the king, 
However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts — 
For if his own knights cast him down he laughs, 
Sa3dng, his knights are better men than he — 
Yet in this heathen war the fire of God 
Fills him : I never saw his like." 

" Nobleness and gentleness," says 
Froissart, " ought to be aided by 
nobles and gentles." The art of holy 
contention derives abundant illustra- 
tion from the times of chivalry, and 
the maxims and spirit of chivalry are 
what we desire to retain and main- 
tain in the contests of our own day. 
It was unknightly to take a mean 
advantage even of a coarse and brutal 
foe. " A giant of the first enormity 
requested of his antagonist, Sir Guy 
of Warwick, a momentary respite for 
the purpose of slaking his thirst in 
a neighbouring stream. The noble 
knight assented to this request, and 
the giant, perfectly recovered from 
his fatigue, renewed the combat with 
fresh vigour. Sir Guy in his turn 
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was oppressed by heat and fatigue, 
and requested a similar favour, but 
the uncourteous giant refused." This 
was quite in accordance with the 
nature of giants, whose spiritual 
coarseness was usually in exact ratio 
with their abundant fleshliness. 
There are giants on the earth in 
these days. Grim vested interests, 
living in caves, surrounded by a 
brood of traditions and privileges and 
hoary customs ; giants ecclesiastical, 
marvellously clad ; jingo-giants, with 
a roaring British lion in a caravan ; 
blind, atheistic giants, carrying lust 
and murder on their shoulders. Yet 
in dealing with all these foes we must 
contend chivalrously. The weapons 
of abuse and insult and actual injury 
we must leave to them, and use 
courtesy to the coarse, fighting nobly 
with the ignoble. 

Heat there must be in our con- 
tention with those we deem antago- 
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nists of God and man. Heat is a 
mode of motion, and can be trans- 
lated into work and " foot-pounds." 
" Equilibrium is death." But we 
will kindly and cunningly so direct 
our heat as to consume prejudices, 
relics of ignorance, all that is mouldy, 
fusty, sour, and pestilential; not to 
scorch our opponents' faces. Even 
if they exasperate by masquerading 
under the holiest names, and vending 
lies in the name of the God of Truth, 
we will not retort by flogging them 
with scorpions in the name of the 
Prince of Peace. 

The institutes of ancient chivalry 
are full of suggestion to us upon our 
present theme. The knight was made 
to understand from the very day of 
his inauguration that he was to fight 
in God's service. He bathed, prayed, 
and fasted before the ceremony. He 
was clad with a white shirt, signifi- 
cant of purity, and a red garment 
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over it, to typify his readiness to shed 
his blood in righteous quarrels. The 
night before his inauguration he 
passed in a church, armed from head 
to foot, and engaged in religious 
meditation. He received his sword 
at the altar from the minister of God, 
and was exhorted to defend widows 
and orphans, to succour the desolate, 
to revenge the wronged, to confirm 
the virtuous, to fight for God's 
Church, to repel the hosts of the 
wicked. It was on a religious basis 
Uke this that the graces of chivalry 
were laid. And the connection be- 
tween chivalry and religion may 
serve to remind us that our quarrels 
are likely to have in them a strain 
of dignity and lines of grace only 
when they are, to our apprehension, 
the inevitable result of collision be- 
tween our active sympathy with the 
loving will of God and the perverse- 
ness of man's resistance. Earthly 
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fierceness — a survival of those 
"dragons of the prime, that tear 
each other in the slime " — ^will disap- 
pear and pass into the healthy glow 
of Moses when he broke the two 
tables, or Hezekiah when he pounded 
the brazen serpent, if we bear in mind 
that we are the knights of God's 
temple, soldiers of the cross. 

In the midst of all our strifes there 
is a frequent hush upon the spirit as 
Death passes by. It is not merriment 
only that is quelled by the conscious- 
ness of " one mute shadow watching 
all." A great tenderness falls upon 
the soul when the chill wind of the 
tomb smites one with whom we have 
been in angry strife. The taste of 
our sharp words is bitter on the 
tongue, and in the breast is set up an 
inextinguishable thirst for the recon- 
ciliation that can never be till the 
graves give up their dead. The 
stealing into the stormy soul of sweet 
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sad memory, translated into hopes 
set on high in the heavens by the 
hand of Death, will do much to calm 
the tempest of the mind. 

** There, above the little grave, 
We kissed again with tears." 

If we find in any of our quarrels, 
private or public, personal, eccle- 
siastical, or political, that Satan is 
getting the advantage of us, and that 
"righteous indignation" is degener- 
ating into animal fierceness ; if the 
spectroscope of a lively conscience 
shows the hues of other gases in 
combustion than those that burn in 
the Sun of Righteousness, let faith 
throw open for a space the window 
of our spirit that looks towards 
eternity, the side of our lives in which 
is the great door whereof Death holds 
the key. Calm and pure airs will de- 
scend from the eternal hills ; pulses of 
subduing harmony sounding through 
the awful distances from angelic 
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songs and harpings, far, far away. 
Lay aside for a moment, O too per- 
turbed knight ! your helmet, gorget, 
and cuirass, your good sword and 
shield. Bathe your head in the cool 
and fragrant gales from the land of 
the blest. So shall you go down 
once more into the arena of the fight, 
prepared to do noble battle, not un- 
worthy in any of its incidents of Him 
Who is the Captain of our salvation ; 
contending only with evil, and most 
strenuously with the evil in your own 
heart, and preparing by holy warfare 
to receive the benediction, kneeling 
with scarred but joyful face bent 
down over your cross-hilted sword, 
before the throne of Him Who is 
"called faithful and true, and in 
righteousness doth judge and make 
war," Whom " the armies which are 
in heaven followed, upon white 
horses, clothed in fine linen white 
and clean." 





A TABLE-TALK ON BOOKS 
AND READING. 

A FIT of despondency is apt to follow 
an inspection of the " Index to Cur- 
rent Literature." It is more than 
half a foot thick, consisting only of 
titles to books. If we put little dabs 
of colour on the books we have read, 
those forlorn little spots look like 
missionary stations on a map of the 
Pagan world, or currants in a school 
plum-pudding. A vast library is an 
awful sight to one who has not 
learned how to use and master it. 
No man should desire to possess a 
larger library than he has learned to 
manage. Like a heavy shovelful of 
coals on a feeble fire, a ponderous 
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library is apt to extinguish thought 
instead of feeding it. Robert Hall 
said that Dr. Kippis laid so many 
books on his head that his brains 
could not move. Quaint old Fuller 
has some good observations on the 
same head. " It is vanity," he says, 
"to persuade the world one hath 
much learning by getting a great 
library. As soon shall I believe 
everyone is valiant that hath a 
well - furnished armoury. I guess 
good housekeeping by the smoking, 
not the number of the tunnels, as 
knowing that many of them, built 
merely for uniformity, are without 
chimneys, and more without fires." 
But, however appalling the forest of 
books may be, we must enter it, and 
thread our way as best we can, for 
we risk starvation by avoidance. 
We are not worms to live on inor- 
ganic food. The grass works up 
the earths and the gases. The cow 
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works up the grass. Our children 
take the milk from the cow. For 
the prosperity of our minds we re- 
quire to be conversant with the 
products of other minds. No man 
can be wholly original. We grow 
on the stem of humanity, and play 
our part well if we push our particu- 
lar little twig a few lines farther into 
the free air around us. 

We will therefore walk without 
panic into the vast hall of books, 
and survey the dim perspective with- 
out loss of presence of mind. There 
are guides through the wilderness, 
tracks in the prairie. There are 
books, as Charles Lamb says, that 
are no books, hihlia, abiblia, such as 
dictionaries, interest tables, ledgers, 
directories, army and navy lists, and 
the like. What we are now seeking 
for is books of literature or science : 
books that furnish us with facts, or 
thrill us with life and fire. 
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" And how shall I my true love know 
From many another one ?" 

Like the porters of rival hotels at a 
railway-station, the clamout of self- 
assertion is multifarious and bewil- 
dering. We escape much of this 
bewilderment by " having and hold- 
ing" a distinct purpose. We should 
know why we enter the library, with 
whom our spirit desires to lodge, and 
who is its *' true love " with whom it 
would hold communion. Everyone, 
save perhaps such as by their pro- 
fession are destined to prolonged 
and severe thought, should have on 
hand some book of mental disci- 
pline, some work that insists upon 
sustained thought in perusal. Eu- 
clid, or the " Analogy of Religion, 
or Coleridge's " Aids to Reflection, 
may be named as specimens of this 
necessary class of books. Without 
discipline the mind loses fibre, be- 
comes flabby and inert, in which 
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condition the owner of this degene- 
rated mind becomes the prey of his 
editor, his priest, or other ruler and 
overseer. Remember Abernethy's 
advice to a rich dyspeptic, " Live 
on sixpence a day, and earn it." 

In these days of cheap books, and 
learning made easy, people are in 
danger of losing mental virility, and 
becoming incapable of concatenated 
thought. Words, phrases, mere 
counters and not coinage, lead 
them on fools' errands hither and 
thither. Intellect may be in danger 
of the fate that Gulliver narrowly 
escaped in his adventure with the 
Brobdignagian monkey, of being 
choked by cramming. How many a 
fat little dog we see, puffing and 
wheezing in the wake of its too in- 
dulgent mistress, whose chance of 
life lies wholly in a little healthy star- 
vation. Food without exercise tends 
to degenerate muscle, and perpetual 

10 
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reading without adequate thinking, 
at last reduces a man to the sorry 
plight of having to be carried, 
wheeled, by his editor and his 
clergyman, whithersoever he would 
go, until he comes to the similitude 
of that small boy who angrily finished 
up an argument with a robuster an- 
tagonist by shouting, " It is so, for 
ma says so ; and if ma says so, it is 
so if it ain't so !" 

The clergy sometimes profess to be 
grievously indignant at the sceptics 
and infidels. But sceptics are a very 
useful class of men, and if they were 
to die out the Church would soon 
feel the need of their stimulating 
disputatiousness. We never cling 
so fondly to a truth as when a threat 
is uttered of wrenching it from us. 
We are in danger of automatic read- 
ing, a mechanical process which 
leaves scarcely more definite impres- 
sion on the memory than does the 
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winding up of one's watch, or the 
bolting of the front-door at night. 
Without boiling water we cannot 
make tea. Attention is the boiling 
water of the mind, and without it 
there arises no fragrance or refresh- 
ment from our reading. 

Passing from books of discipline, 
and braced with the vigour they im- 
part, we survey various kingdoms of 
thought lying before us in our library. 
Science, History, Biography, Philo- 
sophy, Politics, Poetry, Fiction, and 
other realms are open to our pilgrim- 
age. The old adage, " A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing," torn 
from its connection in Pope's poem, 
is at least as often false as true. 
Profundity in science can only be 
achieved by the few who have the 
leisure and the resolution to be deaf 
to other voices, and to pursue their 
way from tree to branch, and branch 
to twig, and twig to leaf, concentrat- 

10 — 2 
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ing all the forces of the mind on 
some solitary pathway out into the 
infinite that everywhere surrounds 
us in this marvellous world. " You 
are an entomologist, I believe ?" said 
a gentleman on introduction to a 
savant. " No, sir," was the reply ; 
" I cannot justly lay claim to the 
appellation of entomologist ; but 
perhaps I may without immodesty 
describe myself as a scarabaeist." 
Is it then unwise to get a smattering 
of the sciences ? By no means. 
Blessed are the smatterers, if only 
they know themselves to be such. 
It is possible — nay, it is necessary — 
that a man should keep up a general 
acquaintance with the results of sci- 
entific research. The outlines of 
geology, the salient facts of astro- 
nomy, the theories that form the bases 
of modern chemistry, can be readily 
acquired, and so implanted in the 
mind that new discoveries and new 
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departures in the application of 
science to the material progress of 
the race, shall be easily apprehended 
and appreciated. Science is the as- 
certainment of the laws according 
to which the Divine Mind that is 
the unresting spring of all the move- 
ments of the universe elects to work. 
We, as the highest known products 
of this Mind, and occupying a filial 
relation to our Creator, must of ne- 
cessity feel a thrill of awe and joy at 
every new perception of His ways 
and new instance of our power to 
understand Him. " I think the 
thoughts of God !" exclaimed in 
rapture a first discoverer of one of 
the laws of the solar system. It is 
the privilege of the few to be the 
first of human kind to gaze upon 
some new glory of unveiled law ; but 
we may aU become cultured enough 
to receive the results of discovery 
with inteUigence, and to " think the 
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thoughts of God " newly disclosed to 
the race who, alone among earth's 
hosts of tenants, are able to receive 
it, by virtue of the divine spark that 
is in them alone. It is unpardonable 
in any man to be indifferent to the 
truths of physical science, being, as 
they are, the sign-manual of the 
Creator. And the interlocking and 
interlacing of sciences, the •* cor- 
relation of physical forces," the affi- 
nities and identities first suspected 
and then demonstrated, solemnize the 
mind with a growing perception of the 
majestic Unity that is at the heart 
of all. It is unpardonable cruelty, 
perpetrated by a man upon his own 
spirit, to neglect the keeping up of ac- 
quaintance with the march of scientific 
truth. In our library — between whose 
bookshelves we are supposed to be 
pacing slowly — it is, of course, the 
most recent works in science that 
will be transferred to our wallet. 
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History, as we seniors were dosed 
with it in our youth, was appallingly 
dull. Some big books we conscien- 
tiously worked our way through in 
earlier days threw on the mind a con- 
fused kaleidoscope of perpetual wars 
— a nightmare of battles in which the 
movements of troops were traced 
with anxious accuracy, and all the 
subtler and profounder movements of 
mind were ignored. It was a hard 
glitter of kings, and emperors, and 
generals, and admirals — epaulets, 
swords, and guns. Other histories 
were sapless outlines of the births, 
deaths, marriages^ and squabbles of 
the figure-heads of society. It was 
history written from the point of 
view of the authors of the Court 
Circular and Army and Navy Gazette. 
There was little or no effort to trace 
the finger of God in lines of reward 
and retribution, no soul in the his- 
tory. Matters have mended since 
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then. We have handbooks of his- 
tory which give us the salient points 
in a period or in the growth of a 
nation, and more intelligent guides 
for those who can find the time to 
make a conquest of details. But 
though few but bookworms can say 
what has or has not been done 
already, we are not aware of any 
brief and pregnant books that gather 
for us the honey of history in modern 
times, expressing the really important 
facts, letting them quickly and im- 
pressively tell their lesson and then 
pass into darkness. Tales can be 
told as swiftly as the sad story of 
Francesca of Rimini in Dante's 
" Inferno." What nervous history is 
told in a few sentences in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles in the Old 
Testament ! We are putting our- 
selves in the place of those who have 
but brief half-hours to spare, and we 
want books that shall bear the same 
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relation to vast researches in history 
that handbooks of geology and astro- 
nomy bear to the portentous labours 
of those who won for us the truths 
that, once gained, can be so simply 
stated. 

We are inclined highly to commend 
choice biographies. Our motive in 
taking home the written hfe of a 
great man is the sympathetic in- 
troduction of our souls to aims, 
purposes, conception and plan of 
life, nobler than we, perchance, have 
been accustomed to cherish. We 
see virtue in action. It is a peep- 
show into another soul. We behold 
machinery in motion, which is a 
vastly different thing from studying 
the plates attached to the specifica- 
tion of a patent. We might suspect 
the singular power of such exhibitions 
over the soul, from observing the 
extent to which the Bible is com- 
posed of biographies. And un- 
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happily, e converso, we know what 
power the " Life of Jack Sheppard" 
and other similar biographies have 
had to distort the young soul for 
ever, and leave the promise of a fair 
straight tree twisted to an ugly and 
useless encumbrance of the ground. 
The power for good or evil of 
biographies upon the life submitted 
to their fascination was well known 
to Cervantes, who, in the intro- 
duction to " Don Quixote," shows us 
that generous and chivalrous man 
immersed in the study of the histories 
of Palmarin of England and Antiadis 
de Gaul. And there are few more 
amusing chapters in that immortal 
work than that one which describes 
his friends, with just resentment, 
wreaking their indignation on his 
library. On the whole, we do not 
know a better equipment for the first 
shelves of youth or maiden's library 
than a well-chosen set of biographies 
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of men and women who have strug- 
gled, fallen, risen again, suffered, 
been tempted, fought, conquered, 
and held on to the last, steadfast in 
their faith, enduring to the end, and 
saved. Communion with such men 
as Tyndale, and Howard, Living- 
stone, the Prince Consort, Wilber- 
force — but when we begin to name 
names, we have to take refuge in the 
" time would fail us to tell" of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
And what are we to say of fiction ? 
What the whole world says of it now 
is, that it is the appointed means of 
conveying all manner of moral and 
scientific truth. Every magazine 
seems to sink or swim, according to 
the style of its fiction. It is useless 
to quarrel with the facts. Unkind 
things are said of "foolish love- 
stories." But every love-story is not 
foolish, and we strongly suspect that 
many a young heart has found relief 
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and sympathy in the old, old tale, 
newly told in some novel vicious 
enough to be issued in three volumes, 
and seeming to us elders supremely 
silly, but conveying to that palpitating 
little soul the pleasant news that 
somebody, at all events, has gone 
before, and trodden that path of roses 
with such very obtrusive thorns. 
Yet we hold to the old faith, that 
much of this sort of reading is 
extremely unwholesome, leading to 
the deleterious habit of self-pity, 
which is but too often to harden into 
an armour of selfishness. But how 
much we owe in the furnishing of 
our minds to the great novel-writers ! 
Surely we are all of us the better for 
knowing Rebecca and Ivanhoe, Adam 
Bede, Mrs. Poyser, John Halifax, 
and Mr. Pickwick, and all the vast 
procession of those pleasant creatures 
of the fancy, almost more real to us 
than many of the dull commercial 
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machines with whom we daily jostle. 
On the whole, there is but little 
difficulty, with the aid of a fairly 
competent librarian, in selecting our 
novels. The pre-eminently good are 
well knpwn, and in number are 
sufficient for our needs. The rest 
we may dismiss to limbo without 
a sigh. One may almost repeat, 
concerning novels, Jeremiah's vision 
of the figs — " What seest thou, 
Jeremiah ? And I said. Figs ; the 
good figs, very good; and the evil, 
very evil, that cannot be eaten, they 
are so evil." Every man, at his own 
peril, must construct for himself an 
" Index Expurgatorius" of novels. 

Poetry is the most elevating, 
softening, stimulating form of Htera- 
ture. We are too canny to venture 
on a definition of poetry. Like the 
bold pulpit theologian, we " look that 
difficulty in the face, and — pass on." 
It draws for us the divine thought 
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and the spiritual significance out of 
the palpable facts of life, and lifts 
everything on to a higher plane, 
where it is suffused with a purer 
light, and reveals its innermost self, 
its construction, its veinings, its 
lights and colours. It cuts and sets 
the rough diamonds of life, which, 
till a poet passed that way, were but 
recognised as pretty pebbles. To all 
men or women who are striving to 
gain power over the minds around 
them, poetry of the best kind is 
simply a necessity. The poet's in- 
sight into problems that vex the spirit 
of the age, and his soft but sure action 
on that spirit, make it necessary for 
all who would fight in the front rank 
to read the poets. For illustration, 
let anyone take that wonderful, 
pathetic " In Memoriam" of Tenny- 
son, and looking into the faith, as 
well as the literature of the present 
day, note how its impress is every- 
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where. Nor are the grand old 
masters, represented by Milton and 
Shakespeare, to be neglected. " Time 
writes no wrinkle" on their immortal 
verse. And let us not forget to 
acknowledge the debt we owe to the 
singers amongst our brethren in the 
States. Many a quickened pulse, 
many a healthy dash of enthusiasm 
have we received from Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Longfellow. 

And, by way of closing this hasty 
sketch of a great theme, let us set 
up our warning signpost against the 
way of vague and discursive reading. 
We should read with a distinct aim, 
not omnivorously, not to gain the 
applause bestowed on a great reader, 
but with a purpose spreading out 
beyond ourselves, a purpose to gain 
for ourselves in order that we may 
pass on to others the light, the 
warmth, the food, the healing power 
that lies hidden on the shelves of a 
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great library. In the words of St. 
Bernard : " Sunt qui scire volunt ut 
sciant, et turpis curiositas est; ut 
sciantur, et vanitas est ; ut scientiam 
vendant, et quaestus turpis est; ut 
sedificent, et caritas est; ut aedifi- 
centur, et prudentia est." 
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ON VERSATILITY. 

It is said that if the lion misses his 
first spring he turns sulky and slinks 
back to his lair. We should not like 
to make personal experiment of this 
alleged weakness in his character ; 
he might conquer his mortification, 
and " try, try, try again." If he did, 
he would probably succeed. The 
crown of success is given to perse- 
verance and to variety of resource. 
There is no example for our imitation 
supplied by the stupid pertinacity of 
the blue-bottle fly, who thumps his 
head scores of times against the same 
pane of glass, and does not investigate 
the chances of release from captivity 
in some other direction. Persistence 

II 
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in purpose, with versatility in means, 
form the happy combination that 
augurs success. If you cannot 
bowl out the man at the wicket with 
rapid balls, try him with a gentle 
and deceitful pitch just before his 
block-hole. Creep in to him if you 
cannot knock him down. Inflexi- 
bility of mode, running in ruts, hug- 
ging the tradition of the elders in 
points of form, want of supple ad- 
justment to the needs of the times, 
should be sedulously guarded against. 
You may safely rap an alligator's 
tail and slip away before he has time 
to turn round and rend you. " His 
scales are his pride," but are a good 
deal in the way sometimes. The old 
mailed knights were terrible creatures 
when they came thundering straight 
on to you ; but if you managed to 
twist them off their horses, they were 
something like beetles laid on their 
backs, and a deft warrior without en- 
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cumbrance might make short work 
of them while they were considering 
how to get up. 

The Church has again and again 
to learn the lesson of David and 
Goliath. Never was a living thing 
so free to organize and re-organize 
itself, and to incorporate with itself 
all knowledge, science and art, and 
to adopt new modes, new instruments 
for accomplishing its mission, as is the 
Church of Christ. Its freedom is 
bounded by nothing but the moral 
law. But the tendency to petrifaction 
is ever present. The lava flows at white 
heat out of the crater, ' and at that 
glorious temperature it. rolls where it 
pleases; but ere long the white be- 
comes red, and the red fades to 
grey, and its free course is over; 
little boys can scramble upon it, and 
insultingly roast chestnuts in the 
cracks. 

Liberty of action is our boast ; but 

II — 2 
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how frequently is it little more than 
a boast. Our freedom is perpetually 
running into formulae and congealing 
there. Ever and anon some great 
live soul passes through the midst of 
us, and rives all our formulae to 
pieces, casting them once more into 
the melting-pot of his own fiery per- 
sonality. But when he is gone into 
the great silence, all grows stiff 
again. 

When a man of vigorous mind, 
wholesomely careless of the ''tra- 
ditions of the elders," applies him- 
self to the great problem of the dif- 
fusion of Christianity among men, 
cuts his own implements out of the 
wood, and makes his own rules, 
guiding himself only by a consider- 
ation, first, of the issue to be ob- 
tained, and, secondly, of his means 
of obtaining it, how thankfiil the 
average Christian worker is for the 
impetus, and with what sweet meek- 
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ness he absorbs the novelties of 
plan and method ! " Moody and 
Sankey" — the words suggest new 
and lively methods of conducting 
meetings, a racy originality of 
speech, a new set of melodies, 
the utilization of a fine solo voice 
" singing the Gospel." Mr. Moody 
is not the only racy or earnest 
preacher in existence, nor the only 
possessor of good common-sense for 
the management of large gatherings; 
and there are many good tenor voices 
in our churches who could do what 
Mr. Sankey does, if they dared, and 
if the Churches would let them. 
The Church has now endorsed 
*' Moody and Sankey,'* prints their 
hymns, and copies to some extent 
their methods, when a " revival " is 
desired ; but " Moody and Sankey " 
have not exhausted all possibilities of 
adaptation of art, science, and cul- 
ture to the great work of compelling 
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the multitude to listen to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

We complain that it is difficult to 
get the people into our sanctuaries 
to receive the Gospel message. In 
a large circus, not so long ago, I 
witnessed three thousand people 
crushing in, to listen to sacred 
pieces sung by the " Alpine Choir." 
Seven young maidens, most of them 
little girls, sung concerted pieces for 
female voices. They sang them with 
good delivery and intonation; time 
and tune were good, the music was 
simple and sweet, the words were 
Scriptural and tender. There was 
nothing more than any small choir 
of cultivated amateurs in most of 
our large congregations might easily 
emulate ; yet, how rarely do we 
find associations of Christian young 
ladies and gentlemen of musical skill 
and education uniting to draw the 
people within sound of the Gospel. 
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It was a privilege to address those 
three thousand people for a quarter 
of an hour on the old Gospel theme, 
but the thought continually recurred 
— Why cannot our musically gifted 
people unite and practise together, 
and create great audiences for our 
speakers on the revealed mysteries 
of the Divine love and passion ? We 
lack versatility, and imagination, and 
deftness in utilization of the means 
that culture has placed within the 
Church's reach. It is superfluous to 
say that in not a few quarters this 
complaint would be unjust and in- 
appropriate, because the dwellers in 
those quarters are thoroughly alive 
to their privileges and duties, and 
are aware that their Master makes 
a levy en masse of all their faculties 
in the struggle with the overbearing 
forces of the world. But these are 
still the exception, not the rule. It 
is more common for Churches to 
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persevere in decorous dulness of 
orthodox routine, than to be charge- 
able with friskiness. It is not wilful 
repression of varied powers that I 
complain of, but ignorance of the use 
that may be made of them. It is the 
pride of many a department of 
commercial industry that it now 
utilizes and turns to the service of 
man what in less-illuminated days 
was cast away as refuse. Out of 
evil-smelling residua of our gas-works 
we now make lovely colours and 
sweet odours. We need a little 
more of the same adroitness in the 
Church. In these days cookery is 
elevated to the rank of one of the 
fine arts. We still condemn the 
absorbing fleshliness of a Lucullus, 
and restrain our stomachs from 
wallowing in delights of eating and 
drinking; but, on the other hand, 
we wisely recognise the physical 
basis of intellectual life, and the 
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indissoluble partnership between flesh 
and spirit, which punishes the more 
glorious member of the firm if it be 
unjust and niggardly to the inferior. 
And we venture to suggest an analogy 
between cookery for the body and 
our methods of presentation of the 
*'meat that endureth unto everlast- 
ing life.'* A grimy dish, a fly in 
the milk-jug, the absence of a little 
appropriate condiment, may excite 
distaste to wholesome food in an 
invalid. And what are we all, 
spiritually, but invalids? It may 
appear melancholy that the glorious 
truths of the Word of God, or the 
sacred fire of meetings for prayer, 
should suffer obscuration and partial 
extinction by reason of bad grammar, 
draughts of cold air, a wheezy 
harmonium, cracked and dissonant 
voices in the choir, or any other 
aesthetic sin of omission or com- 
mission. But instead of lecturing 
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souls on the duty of "rising above" 
these " externals," may it not be as 
well to try and improve the ex- 
ternals? T have my mind now 
rather upon omissions than com- 
missions — upon unused faculties in 
the Church; and therefore will 
hazard a word or two about week- 
night services. It is a common thing 
to hear reproaches from ministers 
about non-attendance of their flocks 
at these " interim dividends" of holy 
things, these stepping-stones between 
Sunday and Sunday, whereon if a 
man set foot, he shall the less often 
splashy himself in the muddy stream 
of worldliness. And, on the other 
hand, we hear the flock saying under 
their breath, with apologetic bleats, 
that the grass is dry on those bi- 
weekly hillocks, and they are not 
allured thereby. Let the shepherds 
take their flocks by guile. There is 
a sort of guileless guile, worldly 
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craft digested and transformed by a 
Nathanael. It is such as we use 
when we set children, who flag in a 
long walk home, upon the singing of 
marching-tunes ; the rhythm and the 
music put spirit into their poor little 
weary legs. Suppose, then, that 
sacred music, carefully studied and 
well rendered, were introduced into 
services alleged to be dull, and that 
young people who can delight us 
with songs and trios, and quartets 
in the drawing-room were encouraged 
to offer their services to the Church, 
and that the power of music, and the 
refreshment of sweet sounds, were 
poured into the vial of a week-night 
service, would the contents be more 
unwholesome, or would the exhilara- 
tion be ungodly or unspiritual? 
Surely God is no better pleased 
with wretched singing than we may 
presume He was with a mediaeval 
monk's dirty skin. If we are to 
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comfort ourselves with " psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs," it hurts 
our common-sense to suggest that 
we should not have the best we can 
get. By no means exclude popular 
hymns and tunes in which all who 
have voices capable of musical tones 
may join; but I say we need not 
shut out from our week-night refresh- 
ments suitable and relevant music of 
a higher order. Was any law of 
Christian simplicity violated, for ex- 
ample, by such a service as the one 
I will now record? I found on 
reaching the place that I was met 
by the unusual phenomenon of a 
crowded room. The first hymn 
revealed the presence of skilled 
vocalists in the room, and of singers 
who had made a study of the hymn 
they had to sing, as well as of the 
musical score. The congregation 
were intended to join, and they did : 
but they did not sing in the lifeless 
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and drowsy, or monotonously noisy, 
way which one is well accustomed 
to. The soul and meaning thrust 
into the tune by the choir — the 
intelligent phrasing, the light and 
shade, the work of the spirit, in 
short, which the congregation felt 
in the voices of the leaders, ruled 
and taught the congregation. They 
*^ spoke to one another in the psalm," 
and the emotion roused by music in 
the realm of sensation was carried 
over into the realm of the spirit. 
The thoughts "breathed" and the 
words "burned" as that mighty 
magician, music, knows how to make 
them. After the hymn came a prayer 
by the presiding minister, so simple, 
so sincere, so solemn, that it was 
evident he recognised what Jacob 
discovered, but had not known before 
a dream revealed it — "Surely the 
Lord is in this place." Then followed 
the reading of some passages of 
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Scripture, to which the president 
said his attention had been directed 
by members of the congregation 
during the week, and if any of them 
were present he would be glad to 
have a word or two from them. 
Two or three then spoke. It was 
about the time of the General 
Parliamentary Election, and one of 
them made some pertinent and 
striking observations about the 
searching things said by Isaiah and 
others of the prophets on the great 
political and social scandals of those 
old days. Another had come from 
the death-bed of a friend, and gave 
exhilarating testimony to the victory 
gained in the strength of Him Who 
had abolished death, and spoke of 
the light shed by a glory unseen of 
bystanders, that kindled in the d3dng 
eye just as the light of life was 
sinking back into the socket. These 
speakers were men I had heard be- 
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fore, at political and other "secular" 
meetings, and it was very pleasant 
to hear them giving variety and zest 
to this somewhat novel week-night 
service. The choir then sang a short 
anthem, and the president, in an 
address of a quarter of an hour, 
gathered up and improved upon 
what had been said. Another hymn, 
a prayer by one of the elders, and 
the benediction concluded a service 
which had been full of pleasure and 
variety, as well as true spiritual 
stimulus. I felt that if any of the 
singers or the speakers had im- 
pressed me as otherwise than evi- 
dently spiritually-minded, the service 
would have jarred on me as a mere 
"performance;" but I had a solemn 
joy in witnessing a number of 
Christian people, variously gifted, 
bringing to God's high service their 
several endowments in grateful con- 
secration. 
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Another night (I was not present) 
one of the friends had a niagic- 
lantem in the same room, furnished 
with slides which gave texts for some 
very profitable talk. And on another 
occasion one of the members of the 
Church, a trained elocutionist, read 
some sacred poetry, of a high class, in 
a fashion that gained the enraptured 
attention of a large audience; and, 
the object of the meeting being 
devotional, and for the cultivation 
of the divine life, the readings were 
interspersed with hymns and short 
prayers. I could not but marvel at 
the freedom and ease with which the 
gifts and accomplishments of the 
members of the Church were utilized 
and so interwoven with the ordinary 
routine of a week-night service as 
to give a charm that is too often 
lacking. There was nothing of- 
fensively ornate ; no lowering of 
spiritual tone for aesthetic effect; 
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simply a consecration on God's altar 
of His own gifts, with a large 
liberality and breadth of view, and 
an ease of treatment that was as 
creditable to the leaders of the 
Church, as it was conspicuously 
successful at least in the numbers 
who were present, and in the testi- 
mony of the bright, unfagged, cheered 
faces that streamed out on the home- 
ward path. 
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CONCERNING 
THE POLITE CHRISTIAN. 

A BOOK of etiquette lies open before 
me. In it I read this sentence : " I 
am of course quite aware that good 
society will never make you a Chris- 
tian ; but, as far as its jurisdiction 
extends, good society can compel 
you at least to act like one." The 
work from which I quote is exactly 
what it holds itself out to be on its 
title-page, "A Hand-book of Eti- 
quette for Ladies and Gentlemen," 
— nothing more ; and yet we see it 
cannot avoid, even from the stand- 
point of dress and manners, some 
reference to Him Whose coun- 
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tenance lights up the entire circum- 
ference of ' human life. The tiny 
threads, remote ramifications of the 
stream that fertilizes the world's de- 
sert, are but the fine attenuations of 
the grand irrigating Nile-flood that 
flows from Bethlehem. From the top of 
the Christian " Yggdrasil," the great 
Tree of the world's true life, there 
dance and spin in the sunshine light- 
some little twigs and restless laugh- 
ing leaves; but they own the same sap 
as the mighty trunk that goes down 
into mysterious darkness, and round 
whose roots the Midgard serpent 
coils and strains. Does anyoiie a^k, 
What has Christianity to do with 
etiquette and the ways of society? 
I answer, that it rules and guides, 
and ordains in those airy regions, as 
everywhere else ; and all sound and 
permanent injunctions issued by 
the authorities in manners trace 
their descent back to the code that 
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was perfected in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The connection between Christi- 
anity and politeness is not always 
visible, but it always exists ; and in 
many cases those who have not been 
trained in good society will display 
the highest breeding by simply fol- 
lowing out fearlessly the precepts of 
the Bible. A parvenu without Chris- 
tianity is afraid, perhaps, to be too 
gracious to the grade immediately 
below his own ; whilst another man, 
just as recent in social elevation, but 
not oblivious of his Christian's code, 
" honours all men," and finds that 
he has unconsciously displayed the 
better breeding, while it is marvel- 
lously easy for those who have been 
in polite training all their lives to fail 
conspicuously and be put to shame 
by mere Philistines, for want of a 
genuine and vital relation with the 
celestial source of all courtesy. That 
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polished ninny, Beau Brummell, was 
at one time looked up to as a mirror 
of manners. He was the man who 
broke off an engagement with a 
young lady because he saw her eat 
cabbage. A lady once asked him to 
" take tea " at her house ; to which 
the discourteous fellow replied : 
" Madam, you take a liberty, but 
you drink tea." Beau Nash was 
styled " the king of Bath." A lady, 
who was a victim of spinal curvature, 
told the beau that she had come 
straight from London. "Then, 
madam," rejoined that arbiter of po- 
liteness, ** you must have been hor- 
ribly warped by the way." Fury 
would no doubt have seized **the 
king of Bath," if he had been told 
he did not know how to behave like 
a gentleman, and yet we can all see,, 
under the disguise of a gentleman, 
the full-blown "cad" or "snob." 
A trace of Christianity in the heart 
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would have saved these beaux from 
making ruin and havoc of what poor 
httle fragments of title they had to 
the world's esteem. 

There are many sinners against 
politeness, on the points of display, 
egotism, vulgar self-assertion. The 
" rich man glories in his riches," and 
the strongman in his biceps, and the 
singer in his voice ; and possibly all 
of us have felt it difficult at times to 
draw the line between self-conceit, 
which is vulgar, and just self-appre- 
ciation, which is the backbone of all 
achievement. Society may drill its 
maxims into the man, and he may 
learn correct conduct in that fashion; 
but there is a shorter cut to good- 
behaviour along the road which 
bears the sign-post, " Look not 
every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of 
others;" — "in honour preferring one 
another." 
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A vast mass of rules of etiquette 
can be boiled down to the one Chris- 
tian principle of unselfishness and 
self-sacrifice ; and another faggot of 
them can be reduced to such simple, 
but self-sufJ&cient, guides as the beati- 
tude, " Blessed are the pure in heart," 
or the warning, "Avoid every appear- 
ance (or form) of evil." 

Is it therefore of no importance to 
fix our attention upon those ultimate 
and twig-like developments, which 
we call rules of politeness, provided 
only that we have what our fathers 
used to call " the root of the matter" 
in us? Assuredly otherwise. The 
root is essential, but roots are not 
lovely. The "things which are of 
good report" we are apostolically ad- 
monished to "consider." Christi- 
anity is never so attractive and fasci- 
nating as when, proceeding from a 
stem "rooted and grounded " in the 
love of Christ, the fine sap proceeds 
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without check or stint to the very tip 
of leaf and petal, giving colour, and 
grace, and elasticity to flower and 
tendril. And do we not all of us 
wish to be attractive, not for the 
gratification of our vanity, but for 
the sake of the invalid, wayward, and 
captious world we would draw within 
the sphere of Him to Whom — once 
seen and heard — it may cleave in 
love for ever ? In directions for 
nursing, we find stress laid on the 
importance of spotless silver, crock- 
ery, and napery in the serving of food 
to the sufferer. A greasy spoon, a 
dirty thumb-mark on a plate, a blotch 
of old mustard on a serviette — how 
trifling it all seems ; and yet such 
trifles might shock the feeble appetite 
into disgust. 

The early beginnings of "hunger 
and thirst after righteousness " may 
lose their edge, and the convalescent 
may relapse into indifference, through 
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some sad lack of simple courtesy on 
the part of those who proffer the 
celestial food. A rough and rUde 
question about the soul, a marching 
into a workman's cottage without 
knocking at the door or lifting the 
latch, an uncivil word about the 
"superstition" of the spiritual pa- 
tient, an irreverent familiarity with 
sacred things (in the fashion in which 
some revivalists deal with "the 
Blood ") — all these are but a few 
specimens of a host of blunders 
arising from deficient education 
in Christian manners — blundering 
which may chill and deter spirits 
that were warming and opening to- 
wards the truth. 

We fear the " Salvation Army " 
have erred in a melancholy way on 
this road. Dr. de Pressens6 trembles 
for the result of some of these spi- 
ritual antics upon the beautiftiUy- 
devised and prosperous " McAU Mis- 
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sion " in Paris. Now these good folks, 
whose pleasure it is to cany on their 
work under a quasi-military organiza- 
tion, have the " root of the matter " 
in them, and they have exhibited 
great spiritual power and achieved 
considerable conquests : but they do 
not understand how much their work 
may be marred by snapping ofif the 
twigs and trampling the trim lawn 
of Christian courtesy. But it is not 
the Salvation Army alone who sum- 
mon attention to their deficiencies in 
finely ramified Christianity. We do 
not hear quite so much as we used 
to do of "the gentleman in every 
parish," which was supposed to be 
the universal boon of an Established 
Church. So many of these clerical 
gentlemen have come visibly short of 
the modern and the truer conception 
of what a Christian gentleman 
should be, that a healthy oblivion — 
a red sunset of shame, passing into 
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a night of forgetfulness — has befallen 
that once familiar phrase. But we 
should rejoice to see the reality in 
every parish, busily shaping itself 
after the fashion of the bright ideal. 
Why should not Christian ministers 
of every denomination exhibit all the 
finer ramifications of the system, of 
which they are the professed expo- 
nents, as well as the massive and 
gnarled main branches ? Why should 
not each be a ** finished work," com- 
plete ad unguem? Why should he 
content himself with being only a 
vigorous sketch of a Christian ? 
Both Christian ministers and Chris- 
tian laymen, who have public spirit, 
force of character, vivid sympathies 
with truth and justice, healthy re- 
pugnance to falsehood, superstition, 
and spiritual despotism or anarchy, 
gifted tongues or gifted pens, and 
the instinct to be " up and doing " 
with such implements or weapons 
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as God has given — must come into 
sturdy antagonism, not only with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
but sometimes with one another. 
But why should they not so fight 
as to deserve the epitaph on a 
warrior of the days of old, "And 
he was the gentlest knight that ever 
struck with sword " ? There are 
fierce contentions in the present, and 
perhaps still fiercer brewing in the 
future; but if we carry on a holy 
war we shall have no explosive bul- 
lets, no poisoned wells, no mutila- 
tion of the wounded. It is true 
we shall have to attack and destroy 
some cherished beliefs, which we 
know to be childish follies, but 
we may do our work politely. I 
remember with a gush of ap- 
proval that good lady who had to 
drown a litter of kittens, but in an- 
nouncing the painful necessity, said, 
" But you know, dear, I will have 
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the water warmed for the poor little 
things." If we have painful things 
to say, let us say them as sweetly as 
we can and as courteously. Useful 
reference may be made to one of 
A.K. H. B.'s earlier essays, "Con- 
cerning the Art of Putting Things." 
Sundry wise men and astrologers were 
called in to interpret the dream of a sul- 
tan. One said, " It means that all your 
majesty's relations will die, and then 
you yourself." He had his head sliced 
off for the unwelcome tidings. Said 
another and a wiser man, " It means 
that your majesty will survive all your 
kindred," and he was exalted to the 
honour due to his tact. 

How much may be done by tact, 
and courtesy, and graciousness, we 
have a remarkable illustration in the 
life of the Conservative Peer whose 
removal stirred the empire in April, 
1881. The more coolly and atten- 
tively his life is criticized, and the 
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more that life recedes into history 
and excites no present passion, the 
more wonderful will seem the glamour 
he could throw over the nation, the 
more marvellous the fascination with 
which he could hold the allegiance 
of many men, who in stem nobility 
of character rose visibly above him ; 
but some explanation is surely to 
be found in his singular mastery 
of those arts of courtesy which, in 
the Christian man, should be no ar- 
tificial irrigation of the surface of his 
life, but should rise from the depths 
of his being — from those secret and 
sacred regions of his inmost soul, 
where God's will flows into his, and 
the two become one, in an artesian 
spring of love and humility and sweet- 
ness, which is the true fountain of 
courtesy, the very genesis of ** the 
gentleman.'* *' With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom," said the 
Roman captain. " But I was free- 
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born," returned Paul. "Society" 
may issue its books of etiquette, 
and teach men to be polite, but the 
Christian is " a gentleman born." 
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PHILANTHROPIC BEGGARS. 

We are in no sympathy with literal 
beggars, and Charles Lamb's " Com- 
plaint of the Decay of Beggars " we 
accept in his whimsical spirit, and 
not otherwise. We are glad that 
the very word is opprobrious even in 
the dialect of the lower wage-earners, 
as Punch reminds us in his woodcut, 
wherein the friendly curate's twice- 
repeated morning greeting to the 
surly colliers is met by the rejoinder, 
"Do yerwant to hargue, yer beggar?" 
We must exclude from present con- 
sideration the original variety of men- 
dicant, the man or woman who re- 
sorts to this mode of getting a living 
as the most profitable that an un- 
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scrupulous pauper can resort to — 
thanks to the soft hearts and softer 
heads of the majority of cooks and 
a large proportion of mistresses, not 
to say masters. We dismiss there- 
fore the whining mendicant, the 
canting mendicant, the sturdy beggar, 
and all the rest of the original species. 
We are meditating upon a high and 
exalted class, the class of excellent 
people who beg not for themselves, 
but for " good causes " of all kinds ; 
ladies and gentlemen, in fact, whom 
it would be impertinent to describe as 
beggars, but who accost you with a 
cheerful smile and a little memo- 
randum-book, and admit they have 
"come a-begging." Some people 
" cannot beg," but others seem to 
take as kindly to the work of finan- 
cial depletion of their fellow-creatures 
as if descended by evolution from a 
leech. 
Now it is a glaring fact that there 

13 
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exists a class of people to whom any 
object which is in fact, or is by them 
esteemed, a " good cause," and the 
aforesaid small memorandum-book, 
give not only courage to beg, but an 
air of authority, an inspiration of im- 
periousness, which are impressive 
and oppressive. It is not a request, 
but a demand that they prefer. We 
hardly know any visitants, bent on 
diving into our pockets, who so shake 
our nerves with the conviction that 
escape is impossible, as the ladies 
with a " good cause" and a twopenny 
memorandum-book. You make a 
feeble excuse about having " many 
calls," and follow it up by saying 
you will " think the matter over ;" 
or you proceed to extremities, by 
suggesting that you and she should 
together go over your income and 
expenditure, and see whether the 
proposed assessment is a fair ad- 
dition to your burdens : but, like the 
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Ancient Mariner, **she holds you 
with her glittering eye." Clerks 
open the door, look in, and giggle, 
apprehending the operation. At 
last the foreseen result arrives. She 
lets you off, perhaps, with half of 
the original demand, and departs; 
to make way, it may be, for the gas- 
rate man, the water-rate, the borough- 
rate, watching, lighting, improve- 
ment, and educational assessments, 
all of whom appear less insistent than 
the representative of the "good 
cause," with the memorandum- 
book. 

It will be seen that the sub-acid 
tone in which we permit ourselves to 
speak of these generally meritorious 
gleaners of subscriptions arises from 
the fact that they fail so frequently 
to recognise that the disposition of a 
man's time and money ought to be 
left to his own responsibility, and 
that he is really not under financial 

13—2 
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liability to every person who assumes 
the character of a voluntary tax- 
gatherer. He is bound by no 
Christian or social obligation to 
give up time, and to make disburse- 
ments, in respect of what any good 
soul who chooses to besiege him 
considers a "good cause." There 
are cases, of course, in which real 
moral obligation arises; but we speak 
not of them. 

Nothing is more common than the 
unauthorized settlement of the rate- 
able value of persons belonging to 
a community, and the expectation 
that they shall subscribe accordingly. 
If a list is produced, headed by A 
with jf 10, then B, C, and D are 3^5 
apiece, other letters of the alphabet, 
-f I, or los., and so forth ; and in due 
time, a deputation in solemn cases, 
or the wielder of the little memo- 
radum-book (usually female) in minor 
cases, proceeds to levy the rate. 
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Now, few will dispute the propo- 
sition that " no one but the wearer 
knows where the shoe pinches." We 
have known merchants and large 
tradesmen, heavily hit by misfortune, 
maintaining, for very credit's sake, 
but with heavy hearts, the same out- 
ward appearance as before, whom 
their bankers have been secretly 
causing to perspire by references to 
the reduction of their overdraft ; but 
who have been persecuted by collec- 
tors for " good causes," and havfe not 
dared to give the true reason for re- 
fusal, though in secret they have 
resented the moral duress. One 
case occurs to our recollection now, 
within our personal knowledge, of a 
trader who was squeezed into a 
pretty handsome donation to a mis- 
sionary society only a few weeks 
before he liquidated and paid a poor 
dividend. 

We recognise cordially the devo- 
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tion and service of these collectors, 
and should be grieved to pain them, 
but we bespeak consideration for the 
other side of the transaction, and ask 
whether true voluntaryism is indeed 
honoured by anything that approaches 
duress? Is the money that is needed 
for the carrying on the work of the 
kingdom of God best obtained in this 
way? 

The big fact with which collectors 
start on their rounds is this: That 
there is, somewhere, up and down, 
here and there, among professing 
Christians, money sufficient for all 
the demands of the Church, adequate 
to furnish all the material, save men 
and women, which the wisdom, zeal, 
and genius of Christians can use in 
spreading the Gospel, and in sustain- 
ing associations which exist for the 
kindly application of its precepts in 
rescuing the helpless, the hopeless, 
the outcast, and downtrodden. 
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Yes ; the money is there — no doubt 
of it. There are certain individuals, 
moreover, whose pockets bulge so 
very visibly, that they do not try to 
deny the soft impeachment of wealth 
beyond, far beyond, their needs. But 
the number of those who can with 
absolute certainty be sued, so to speak, 
for " money had and received to the 
use of the Church," without danger 
of a nonsuit, is not so many as might 
hastily be supposed. Even where 
the income is pretty correctly guessed 
at, the proportion thereto of practi- 
cally inevitable expenditure may not 
even be surmised. We have known 
cases of financial chivalry in meeting 
what were not even debts of honour, 
only debts of love and pity, which 
shore away great cantles from the 
income whereof alone the world knew. 
The most vigorous prodding among 
the straw with the pitchfork may fail 
to transfix the rat, and may only be 
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successful in extinguishing poor pussy, 
or your favourite Fido. The men who 
really could afford to give largely are 
often not " spotted ;" or, more often, 
they contribute to the collector what 
they are pleased to call their " mite," 
and seeing themselves in good com- 
pany in the Httle memorandum-book, 
they comfort themselves with the 
thought that they have played their 
part and done their duty. 

Clearly, what is wanted is a " con- 
viction of money" on the part of 
Dives — some inward spasm about 
his wealth, that in its keenness shall 
be like a "conviction of sin." So 
long as the religious rate-collector 
goes about and Dives pays his rates, 
his conscience is soothed to sleep. 
It would seem better, sometimes, that 
good work needing money should re- 
main undone, and be presented with 
all solemnity from time to time before 
" the great congregation " as a work 
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that needs to be done ; that we may 
reverently believe the Lord Jesus 
would be pleased to see done; that 
cannot be done without money; that 
is not done because those who have 
the money withhold it ; with a warn- 
ing that those who know they have 
the means and will not bring them 
forth, abide the day of reckoning. 
Let the work be seen to be God's, 
not ours, except in a merely secondary 
and ministerial sense. Do not let 
the rich man suppose by our down- 
cast looks that we are the people on 
whom the burden lies. Quite other- 
wise. Let us be cheerful. The Lord 
will take care of His own work. The 
men are ready; the workers are in 
their place ; the lives, and souls, and 
intellects needed for the contemplated 
aggression on the devil's domain are 
all in marching order. The money 
alone is wanted. The Lord knows 
where it is. If it does not gush forth, 
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the account will be taken between 
Him and the men who withhold it. 
There is water in the land ; but we 
need not go about with our divining 
hazel-rod of a little memorandum- 
book, vexing every square yard and 
treading down the corn, in our anxiety 
to find the spring. Cast abroad on 
the air the general summons to the 
monev to come forth in the name of 
the Lord. If it come not, it is, at 
the sound of the summons, beginning 
to " burn as a canker." 

But let us not forget that it is not 
every scheme that may at once catch 
up the sacred silver trumpet and 
sound the reveille to wake up sleeping 
purses. Some schemes are wise, and 
some are not. Some are fanciful, 
some wasteful, some mischievous. 
We have received solemn and touch- 
ing invitations to subscribe for a 
handsome spire to a church. We 
have been eagerly beset with solicita- 
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tions to help a couple, without children, 
to found an orphanage in their own 
house, very obviously to their own 
advantage. We are annually re- 
garded as stingy for declining to 
become honorary members of a 
church cricket club, a church football 
club, etc., with the privilege of buying 
bats and balls and other implements 
of recreation for boys who are above 
the frugality of saving their own 
pocket-money. There is an endless 
variety of projects that clothe them- 
selves with garments ecclesiastical, 
and assume the twopenny memoran- 
dum-book. " In the name of the 
Prophet— figs!" 

And even schemes not so sadly 
trivial as those we have cited are not 
unfrequently the adventure of men 
whose zeal is not guided by judgment. 
And we have known at least one 
notable instance of a man of large 
wealth, and of large heart, who gave 
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as freely as he had received, and died 
nobly and splendidly poor; but of 
whose benefactions one must say 
with pain, that many were ill bestowed. 
No dishonour to him. Praise and love 
follow him. He is amongst the blessed 
dead who die in the Lord ; but some 
of his works, out of mercy to him, 
will stay behind, not follow him. He 
"gave to everyone that asked of 
him," with a liberality beautiful in 
its simplicity, and it shall not be 
reckoned against his innocent piety 
that collectors took advantage of 
him. 

What we need is well-considered, 
well-sifted schemes, vigorous examina- 
tion of men and measures, unsparing 
auditing of accounts, and conscien- 
tious investigation of work done, and 
then to lay the responsibility for the 
carrying on of the work at the doors 
of those who can either forward it or 
stay it. 
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If it be men or women that are 
wanted, call for them; if special 
talents, call for the possessors; if 
money, call for the money — not too 
much presuming to fix the individuals 
that are to answer to each call, but 
laying the burden of responsibility for 
work undone on the secret conscience 
of such as, by their abstention from 
what they well know to be their share, 
prevent the doing of it. The angel 
of the Lord, not we, shall utter the 
curse on Meroz, which came not to 
the help of the Lord. He who knows 
himself comprised under that name 
of fear shall himself apply the lash, 
and may the Lord help all such by 
timely uprising out of sloth to avert 
the doom ! 
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AN ADDRESS 
TO A GENTLEMAN ON EN- 
TERING A BAZAAR. 

Permit me to call your attention to 
some of the privileges you are about 
to enjoy. 

Is it true that " variety is charm- 
ing" ? Consider, then, what a variety 
of articles are offered you, by what 
a variety of charming young ladies, 
and what a variety of emotions arise 
in your heart as you see several 
seraphs simultaneously converging 
upon you with slippers, shaving- 
boxes, smoking-caps, bunches of 
flowers, and babies' rattles — claiming 
your money or your life, or both. 

Then you will obtain practical in- 
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sight into some popular sayings. For 
example, you have been at a loss to 
understand the meaning of the old 
saw, " Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of them- 
selves." Put a shillingsworth of 
halfpence into one pocket, and five 
sovereigns into the other. Take 
care of the coppers, and be indifferent 
to the fate of the sovereigns, and you 
will find, at the end of the day, with 
a thrill of scientific satisfaction, that 
the pounds have all dispensed with 
your further care, and have acted 
independently. They will never need 
your care any more. 

Consider, also, what an object of 
interest you aire, from the moment 
you set foot within the door. Look 
upon yourself in the light of a fatted 
calf. Lovely executioners on every 
hand sharpen the weapons of eye 
and tongue. How sweet a death to 
die ! You are an earthly parallel to 
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the boar that is served up nightly in 
Valhalla to Odin and his court, and 
feels all the fresher for it next morn- 
ing. You are as interesting to the 
stall-keepers as a pot of treacle is to 
flies. Be sweetly passive. Any un- 
happy reluctance to part with your 
money will be fatal to your enjoy- 
ment. That would mingle brimstone 
with your treacle, and indicate an 
education at Dotheboys Hall. Pur- 
chase on every side, with a 'grand 
freedom of manner and a sweeping 
style, and attain by brilliant careless- 
ness to a lofty devotion, like* that 
housemaid who, when she would, in 
a letter to a friend, speak of " scour- 
ing the stairs," wrote of " skewering 
the stars." You, for instance, being 
a bachelor, imagine you do not want 
a doll or a teething-pad. It is as 
immaterial as the soul of man. 
Keep a thing for seven years, and 
you will find a use for it. Can any- 
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thing surpass the pleasure of buy- 
ing from fair hands things that you 
have no conceivable use for^ and then 
speculating on their destiny ! Shall 
they be * * * ? Will they find 
their home with * * * Ah ! * * * 

(N.B. Sic itur ad astra — ^thus we 
have recourse to asterisks.) 

There is the rapturous element of 
mystery woven into those fabrics, 
lying as a supernatural gleam on 
those articles of wood and metal. 
Let not the housemaid Utility re- 
move it with her damp duster. 

Consider, finally, that what you 
buy may be intrinsically worth the 
money; that it is extrinsically (by 
reason of the affability of the amateur 
saleswoman) worth much more; that 
the Turkish bath your pocket has 
submitted to has healthily brought 
to the surface and removed much 
metallic matter ; that the ladies were 
glad to see you come in — ^glad for 
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you to stay — and glad for you to go 
away when you had no more money 
to spend ; and thus, eundo, morando^ et 
redeundoy you will have been a source 
of satisfaction to your engaging fel- 
low-creatures ; and when you finally 
depart from the bazaar, with the 
resolve to return no more, you will 
carry with you the comforting know- 
ledge that your loss has been the 
everlasting gain of the object for 
which the bazaar is held. " Friend 
after friend departs," but if he leaves 
his money behind him, how much 
alleviation soothes the natural sor- 
row ! " Dear John is dead ! Loss 
fully covered by insurance." Thus 
wrote a weeping but not inconsol- 
able widow. 

So live in the bazaar, that when 
yon have gone from it for ever your 
name shall be a fragrant memory. 

Eiitot Stock, Paternoster Row, London. 



